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KEFAUVER COMMITTEE 
EDITOR: 


Your May editorial was a sober study of a 
novel and very extraordinary legal experiment. 
Aside from the undoubted sociological advan- 
tage of educating the layman in the vagaries 
of political corruption, there is considerable 
doubt in my mind as to the advisability of tele- 
vising such investigations. From a previous 
editorial in which I think you were too harsh 
on Catholic politicians, I am cognizant of your 
attitude toward the politicians involved, yet 
you carefully refrained from condemning the 
politicians. Nevertheless, it was noticeable 
that you did not say one word of commenda- 
tion for Mayor O’Dwyer. Your theme was 
the illegality of divesting the witnesses of cer- 
tain constitutional rights. Now I agree with 
you as to the rights you have cited, but what 
about that artful dodge of pleading the so- 
called right-against self-incrimination? It is 
time to reconsider the wisdom of granting a 
“right” so fraudulently abused. 


Joseph Garey Haile 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Ed.: In the seventeenth century, the Eng- 
lish Parliament did away with the Court of 
Star Chamber which used to dragoon wit- 
nesses into accusing themselves. The privi- 
lege against self-incrimination came into our 
Common Law, and the Fifth Amendment pro- 
vides that no one shall be compelled to give 
testimony against himself in a criminal case. 
Let’s not return to the Star Chamber. 


THE ANGEL 
EDITOR: 


I have just finished reading “The Angel” 
in your April issue. May I tell Mrs. Griffin 
how much .I appreciated her article. An au- 
thor, especially in an article of that type, hopes 
to help someone by recording her own experi- 
ence. Mrs. Griffin helped me tremendously. 
To realize the retarded child as a blessing in- 
stead of a burden; to really love her after 
trying for so long; to want her more happy 
than “normal”: these are some things I have 
approached since reading Mrs. Griffin’s story. 
We, too, have an angel in our family, but I 
never realized it before. Thank you so much. 


Maryan Malone 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


MAKING AMERICA CATHOLIC 
EDITOR: 


I have read your editorial “Making Amer- 
ica Catholic” and can’t resist the urge to let 
you hear the voice of the opposition even 
though you will ignore it... . If you had your 
way, you would destroy freedom in America 


and blacken our land with the inquisition and 
the burning pyre and the “good old days” of 
Torquemada and Arbues. You harp so 
much on the Resurrection when the whole story 
is a fraud. 

I wiil give you one hundred dollars and enter 
your Church publicly if you present me with 
one single line about Jesus and his disciples 
written by a contemporary historian. The whole 
thing about Christ is so absurd that I don't 
believe you really believe it because you would 
not misbehave as you do. 

Yours for truth, 
Agnostic. 
are ain’t misbehavin’, just savin’ my 
love: for you.” But it’s hard to love a man 


who offers an easy hundred dollars and doesn’t 
give his address. The contemporary historians 
are Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
EDITOR: 


It seems a great tragedy that Catholics and 
Protestants do not maintain a greater una- 
nimity in their views of the present world 
situation. There is no need to demand a 
theological accounting at the present time 
but there is need for all Christians to form 
correct judgments of the religious and cultural 
menace of Communism and to agree on a con- 
mon front in opposition to it. Yet the two 
great Protestant thinkers of our time have 
formed judgments on the present situation 
that do not approximate our attitude. 

Perhaps we Catholics could explain ou 
stand with a little less blood and thunder. If 
we were to do so, perhaps Karl Barth might 
understand our interest in the Soviet-Christen- 
dom clash and Reinhold Niebuhr might revise 
his opinion of American policy in Asia. The 
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latter is quite satisfied with our half-hearted 
policy. Claiming in the Yale Review (Spring, 
1951) that the administration’s mistakes have 
frequently been forced upon it by “hysterical 
conservatism,” yet “the liberalism of this 
generation, although unrealistic in some 
phases, has displayed in other phases a sur- 
prising capacity to grapple with brutal reali- 
ties.” George Shetland 
New York, N. Y. 


DON LUIGI STURZO 


EDITOR: 


A logical line of thought while reading in 
the Reader’s Digest (May) the overtly planted 
“Italy’s Rough Rider” taken from THE CATHO- 
Lic WorRLD (April): Page 105, column 2, re- 
fers to Don Luigi Sturzo. This priest, absentee 
landlord, permitted his tenants to starve—as 
priest’s private secretary — definite acknowl- 
edgment as to who really runs Italy (the Vati- 
can). Page 108, column 1, refers to peasants 
seizing land. Scelba blamed the landowners. 
Why don’t you hypocritical bachelors admit 
who owns over two-thirds of the arable land 
in southern Italy and Sicily—the Church 
(never democratic, never will be). Thought 
in summation: both Fascism and Communism 
are the political counterparts of the dogmatic 
Roman Church. Thomas Paine 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ed.: You are shooting at the wrong bachelor 
when you claim that Sturzo allowed his ten- 
ants to starve. Don Sturzo happens to be the 
founder of the Christian-Democrats whose 
tenets are: worker’s co-operatives, expropria- 
tion of the land for the peasants and decen- 
tralization. 


LARRY GARA 
EDITOR: 


You are to be congratulated on your article: 
“Is Pacifist Larry Gara a Criminal?” (March). 
While the conscientious objector may not al- 
ways be right, it seems clear that our Consti- 
tution has granted religious freedom to all; yet 
when we punish religious conscientious objec- 
tors, we violate their rights. 

It may be interesting to note that countries 
that go to war talk peace in a big way just 

fore going to war. The conscientious objec- 
tor really acts what he thinks. The world 
leaders have not brought about peace; perhaps 
the conscientious objector has something. Can 
it be true that the conscientious objector of 
today is a martyr? 

C. Philip Page 
Linden, N. J. 


MacARTHUR AND PEACE 


EDITOR: 


One of the features of MacArthur’s record 
too often ignored is his constant endeavor to 
outlaw war as an instrument of policy. When 
the Japanese were drawing up their recently- 
made Constitution, Prime Minister Shidehara 
went to MacArthur to discuss the provision 
outlawing war and said that he broached the 
subject with reluctance because he was con- 
vinced that MacArthur as a mhilitary man 
would not accept it. 

But the General encouraged him to write the 
provision in even though it would meet with 
the opposition of the people. As a matter of 
fect, this was probably the most popular pro- 
vision of the Constitution. The Japanese had 
not forgotten what atomic war means. 


John Wone 
Washington, D. C. 


UNDERSTANDING THE RUSSIANS 


EDITOR: 


With special interest deeply rooted in expe- 
rience of the condition of the non-Russian peo- 
ple in the Russian prison of nations, I am 
observing the arrogant activities of the night- 
ingales of Russian Imperialism and their Red- 
Dean listeners and naive propagators. The 
question whether Communists are Russian or 
is Communism anti-Russian are not of impor- 
tance. The mortally important question is 
how long Western appeasers will play into the 
hands of the permanent Russian brutalism.... 


G. Vasilevsky 
Steelton, Pa. 


Ed.: I prefer to say, “Soviet brutalism.” 


SENATOR VANDENBERG 


EDITOR: 


The great jubilation at the time of General 
MacArthur’s home-coming distracted atten- 
tion from the passing of an able Senator. If 
more of the men on Capitol Hill were as non- 
partisan and impartial as Senator Vandenberg 
we could be sure that MacArthur’s plans would 
be listened to with serious unprejudiced con- 
sideration. Unfortunately, I fear that party 
loyalty is going to be the big obstacle to 
straight thinking. Senator McMahon, for in- 
stance, was pugnacious in his: attitude toward 
the General at the hearings in the Senate 
Building. Fortunately, Senator Russell han- 
dled the rest of the hearings with genial cour- 
tesy. 

Godfrey Roerich 
New York, N. Y. 
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Ix the liturgy we refer to the 
“happy fault” that brought us so 
great a Redeemer. In all reverence 
we may speak of Truman’s impet- 
uous, midnight dismissal of Gen- 
eral MacArthur as a “happy fault.” 
It caused a showdown on our 
foreign policy by rousing the sleep- 
ing giant of public opinion. For 
this particular giant can be awak- 
ened, not by the peril of a national 
crisis or the danger of an idea, but 
only by a personality. It was Mac- 
Arthur, the conqueror and former 
proconsul of Japan, who excited 
the American people, set them off 
on what Senator Duff called an emo- 
tional binge. A salutary binge it 
was; for the first time in six years 
the State Department condescended 
to explain its policy 
Old to the American peo- 
Soldier ple. The “old sol- 
dier” incarnated not 
only our dream of a strong leader 
in this hour of crisis but also our 
impatience, our lack of trust in 
Acheson diplomacy. 
Representative Joseph Martin re- 
cently remarked that some people 
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mistakenly translate this basic 
world crisis into a controversy be- 
tween General MacArthur and Dean 
Acheson. This phase however has 
passed. The people are more con- 
scious of the principles behind the 
personalities. On those who were 
hysterical in their hero-worship has 
descended a sober mood. They know 
they are faced with a hard choice: 
a negative, nebulous policy that ap- 
parently begets nothing but sense- 
less slaughter, or a clear, definite 
policy that may lead us into the 
carnage of World War III. 


Tax dispute over the legitimacy 
of MacArthur’s dismissal is dwarfed 
by the controversy over foreign 
policy. It seems to be generally 
conceded that the 

General should have Did He 
been dismissed if he Disobey ? 
disobeyed orders. 

But that is precisely the point: did 
he disobey? He was forbidden to 
make public pronouncements with- 
out previous clearance unless the 
pronouncements were of a military 
nature. General Bradley and Gen-" 
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eral Ridgway made public pro- 
nouncements on the Korean situ- 
ation but were not reprimanded: 
apparently they were judged to 
have spoken on military affairs. 
Was General MacArthur necessar- 
ily making a statement on politi- 
cal matters when he announced 
that he was willing to talk things 
over with the Chinese Commander, 
when he spoke about arming the 
South Koreans, when he wrote the 
letter to Joe Martin? The line be- 
tween the military and the political 
domains can be very tenuous. At 
least the President should have 
been gracious enough to call in the 
General for consultation. Or he 
might have obviated trouble by fir- 
ing- MacArthur for express dis- 
agreement on policy rather than for 
disobedience. 

Moreover it is quite certain that 
a military man is not bound to give 
unconditional obedience. One of 


the points determined at Nurem- 
berg was that a soldier is at times 
obliged to disobey his superior offi- 


cer. The Nazi officers convicted at 
Nuremberg were adjudged guilty 
on the correct assumption that they 
were bound to disobey certain or- 
ders of Hitler. The official Armed 
Forces Officer, issued by the De- 
fense Department, states that the 
officer’s loyalty is ultimately to his 
country rather than to his superior. 

The large question, however, is 
the problem of Korean policy. As 
far as can be determined, the State 
Department policy is to localize the 
fighting in Korea. The hope is that 
the fire power of the American 
Army will destroy the Chinese in 
sueh vast numbers that Mao will 
have to sue for a peaceful settle- 
ment. All during the war Mac- 
Arthur has protested against this 
soft strategy that results in nothing 
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more than an accordion war that 
moves up and down the peninsula 
in senseless slaughter. His pro- 
posals are: to bomb the “sanctu- 
ary” in Manchuria where the Reds 
have their supply 
bases, to utilize the 
Nationalist forces on 
Formosa for main- 
land forays in order to ease the 
pressure on the American forces in 
Korea, to throw an economic and 
naval blockade along the China 
coast. 


Accordion 
War 


Tue State Department of course 
maintains that this would draw 
Soviet Russia into the war. Accord- 
ing to the Moscow-Peiping Alliance 
of 1950, Stalin promised Mao that 
if any ally of Japan would attack 
him, he would immediately render 
military or other aid with all the 
means at his disposal. The big 
question therefore is: will Russia 
come into the fracas if we expand 
the Korean war? 

MacArthur admits there is a defi- 
nite risk involved. But against the 
uncertain future he pits the pitiful 
present, against the gruesome ques- 
tion mark he sets the fact of con- 
tinuing slaughter of our troops. 
“If you go on indefinitely, you are 
perpetuating a slaughter such as 
I have never heard of in the his- 
tory of mankind.” 

In this grim gamble, whose guess 
is more plausible? The State De- 
partment with its reliance on wear- 
ing out the Red Chinese by pro- 
longed bloodshed, or 
MacArthur with his 
risky venture of a 
quick knockout blow 
that might lead to World War III? 
A Hungarian diplomat recently of- 
fered a helpful formula for judging 
the relative competence of these 


Whose 
Guess? 
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experts. “Let’s look at the record. 
General MacArthur took an un- 
friendly nation, Japan, smarting 
under defeat and memories of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and with- 
in five years he transformed that 
nation into a strong, friendly ally. 
The State Department, on the other 
hand, took a friendly nation, China, 
and within five years antagonized 
and developed it into a terrible 
enemy.” 

MacArthur’s work in Japan was 
a genuine masterpiece of statecraft 
as Churchill recently acknowledged. 
It was a triumph of diplomacy and 
statesmanship that could be ac- 
complished only through a pene- 
trating, psychological understand- 
ing of a national mind. Yet the 
State Department never consulted 
him on Asiatic problems. 


Tux Administration maintains 
that MacArthur is a poor guésser 
since he erred in predicting that 
the Chinese would not intervene in 
the Korean war. But it must be re- 
membered that the State Depart- 
ment bungled that one also, and 
Dean Acheson was conspicuous for 
his miscalculation. However, we 
must take into consideration the 
opinion of George F. 
Kennan with regard 
to the possibility of 
Russian _ interven- 
tion in case MacArthur’s proposals 
are accepted. He is generally re- 
spected as the leading authority on 
Russian affairs and it is noteworthy 
that almost alone in Washington 
he predicted the intervention of the 
Reds (either Chinese or Russian) 
‘after the Inchon landings. Kennan 
claims that the MacArthur plan to 
bomb Manchuria would be almost 
mathematically certain to involve 
us in a general war. 


George 
Kennan 
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Yet there are other experts who 
feel that Soviet Russia is only 
slightly affected in its strategy by 
external events. Men like General 
Clay and Hanson Baldwin say that 
when the Soviets are ready to roll, 
they will move their armies regard- 
less of foreign provocation. Their 
timetable is made by Moscow and 
not by the chance decisions of 
American planners. Moreover, is 
the risk any greater now than last 
June? 

The Soviets move in a mysterious 
way their wonders to perform. 
They follow strategy evolved ac- 
cording to their doctrine of dialec- 
tical materialism. They seem to 
act contrary to what we would ex- 
pect. As one man expressed it, 
“. . . they sometimes retreat when 
they might advance and zig when 
we expect them to zag.” 


Wi the Kremlin intervene? Rus- 
sian soldiers are fighting nowhere 
in the world at the present time. 
The Kremlin does not use its own 
troops when natives will do the 
work in Europe. You will not find 
Russians in Malaya or in Indochina. 
MacArthur says that 
the American Army 
has not found a 
single Russian in . 
Korea. It may be that Moscow is 
holding its own troops for the 
grand swoop down upon the Euro- 
pean continent. But it is also high- 
ly probable that Moscow is having 
trouble with its soldiers. Constant- 
ly we hear reports from behind the 
Iron Curtain of dissension in the 
Russian army. It is unthinkable 
that Russia would start hostilities 
unless she could be certain of the 
loyalty of her troops. 

It is significant that Russian 
army experts, like Tiurin and Puk- 


Hired 
Help 
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hovski, are now laying special 
stress on the notion that Soviet 
wars are “the people’s wars.” They 
point out that ability to utilize war 
materials is just as important as 
the materials themselves, and they 
boast that the Soviet classless so- 
ciety insures a higher moral poten- 
tial in war-time than the capitalist 
class-society in which one class 
hates the other. Apparently, this 
stress on “the people’s war” indi- 
cates that Russia is afraid of her 
people, afraid that they will not 
utilize Soviet weapons if war should 
come. 


Wanz General MacArthur’s plan 
for ending the Korean war is tied 
up with a measure of calculated 
risk, the State Department’s strat- 
egy for concluding the war is based 
on a misconception that Chinese 
Communism is different from Rus- 
sian Communism. This notion goes 
back to John Carter Vincent, John 
S. Service, perhaps Lattimore and 
other enchanted Liberals who con- 
vinced General Stilwell that the 
Chinese Reds were 
only enthusiastic 
agrarian reformers. 
Stilwell passed the 
word on to General 
Marshall and it was Marshall who 
thereupon cut off aid to the Chiang 
regime and enabled the Reds to take 
over. This notion that the Chinese 
Reds are more reasonable than the 
Russians still haunts the State De- 
partment. It is the firm conviction 
of men like Acheson that the Chi- 
nese Reds are good fellows who will 
eventually come to terms. Marshall 
now steps out of the frying pan in- 
to the fire by claiming he knew they 
were Marxists all along. 

That is why MacArthur’s state- 
ment that Communism is the main 


Marshall 
Paved 
the Way 


enemy so disturbed Administration 
supporters such as Senator Ful- 
bright and Senator McMahon. They 
wanted to claim that the enemy is 
the Kremlin, and that a wedge can 
be driven between the Kremlin and 
the Chinese Reds who will become 
our friends. It is true that there 
is a vast sociological revolution in 
Asia due to the decay of the Colonial 
system and there is the resentment 
of the colored races against the 
white. 

But Chinese Communism is far 
more than a combination of these 
two factors. It is an organization 
directed by Moscow but more im- 
portantly it is composed of mem- 
bers who have been indoctrinated 
at Moscow. It does not matter 
whether they happen to operate in 
the Kremlin or in Belgrade or in 
Peiping: they are operating under 
the Communist idea broached by 
Lenin and Stalin that Communism 
can exist in one country only if it 
spreads to other countries. 

As soon as a Communist begins 
to talk about “capitalist encircle- 
ment” he means that he is getting 
ready to invade the encircling coun- 
tries by means of war. The editor 
of Osservatore Romano wrote re- 
cently that you cannot shoot an 
idea with guns. But when the idea 
and the guns are essentially re- 
lated, when they are two ends of 
the same animal, you must shoot 
the beast when it runs amuck. 


Tus strange conception of Chi- 
nese Communism is perhaps re- 
sponsible for the weird twists and 
turns of the attitude of the U. S. 


and the U.N. toward Red China. 


Take the question of Formosa for 
instance. MacArthur was severely 
reprimanded for suggesting that we 
must hold Formosa at all costs and 
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that we should arm the Nationalists 
on that beleaguered island. There 
were some men in our State Depart- 
ment who wanted to surrender For- 
mosa to the harmless Reds. Even 
today, while we are arming For- 
mosa we are supposed to be fur- 


nishing munitions only for pur-, 


poses of defense of 


The the island. We are 
Phoney training the Nation- 
War alists but we are 


warning them not to 
fight. Last June President Truman 
called upon all members of the U.N. 
to take an active part in the puni- 
tive action in Korea. Yet we forbade 
the U.N. nation with the largest 
army, Nationalist China, to partici- 
pate in the war because that would 
embitter the Reds. How come? 


Tue attitude of the British is an 
enigma. There are some British 
troops fighting in Korea and Brit- 
ain purports to be in sympathy with 
the American cause in Korea, yet 
the British allow materials of war 
to pass through Hong Kong (except 
rubber supplies). Britain protested 
vigorously against MacArthur for 
his toughness with the Chinese 
Communists and yet the British are 
tough with the Communists in 
Malaya. Britain has recognized 
Communist China and yet China 
refuses to recognize Britain. Most 
astounding point of all, Britain 
wants to give Formosa to the Reds. 
No wonder the London Tablet so 
vigorously complains about the 
British position. 

At the same time, we cannot af- 
ford to lose the friendship of the 
British or the French. General 
MacArthur says that the military 
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contribution of the other nations in 
Korea is insignificant, and that is 
good reason why the 
British should not 
dare to dictate our 
Korean policy. Nev- 
ertheless, MacArthur insists that 
we should hold on to all our allies. 
While they are of little use in 
Korea, yet we need their manpower 
and industrial strength to repel 
Communist aggression in Europe. 
In case of war, Russia cannot be 
bombed from the Pacific. It must 
be bombed from the Atlantic side 
and this would be impossible for 
American planes unless they could 
operate from British and French 
bases. 


British 
Bases 


F ROM the human viewpoint, Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s single - handed 
stand in the Senate Caucus Room 
was an epic. He defended his pol- 
icy with a wealth of argument, a 
rich and ready flow of language 
that contrasted with the stuttering 
questions of his interrogators. It 
was an impressive battle of one 
great American against the whole 
Administration. Indeed his per- 
sonality was so commanding in its 
sincerity, his illustrious record as 
soldier and proconsul so forceful, 
that the Administration had to call 
the military to its aid even though 
the hearings began as a debate on 
the civilian control of the military. 
I hope that our national legislature 
will answer with a deep sense of 
non-partisan responsibility the 


question that General MacArthur 
has so conscientiously proposed: 
do we have the right to buy time in 
Korea with the blood of young 
Americans? 


Mr. Hoover's 


Growing Audience 


By A. R. PINc! 


a ecclesiastical no _ less 
than temporal, speaks of men first 
acclaimed, then repudiated and 
even persecuted, and then reac- 
cepted devotedly and remorsefully. 
Such men were more fortunate than 
those who died in the bitterness 
and rancor of their hour. Of Her- 
bert Hoover it cannot be said that 
his hasn’t been a sort of resurrec- 
tion, because for a decade he was 
erased from American thought 
when not wished by many into 
limbo. It was long the thing—it 
still is in many places—to blame 
him publicly for everything his 
critics haven’t liked. 

During those years he, far from 
insensitive to such unfriendly mani- 
festations, lived quietly in the Cali- 
fornia home that belatedly repre- 
sented his and his wife’s distillation 
of spiritual peace, but somehow 
such peace befell him sparingly and 
even grudgingly. His via crucis 
must not be ignored or underesti- 
mated by future biographers. 

In my reportorial career I have 
heard all kinds of gossip and 
calumny about presidents I have 





known, beginning with Theodore 
Roosevelt and down to Harry S. 
Truman, together with the usual 
meed of exaggerated adulation and 
attribution of omniscient powers. 
Since analysis of vacillating popu- 
lar feeling has been essential to my 
task of presidential interpretation, 
the seemingly sudden and spread- 
ing reacceptance of Herbert Hoover 
is an epic in itself, and I was not 
surprised when Father John B. 
Sheerin, editor of THE CaTHOLic 
WorLp, suggested an article about 
our surviving ex-President. 


| upon Mr. Hoover at his 
Waldorf-Astoria Towers residence 
in New York City. I came away 
certain of what I surmised all along 
—that there have been two Hoovers, 
Model 1931 and Model 1951 (give 








In April last, A. R. Pinci, international 
correspondent and free lance journalist gave 
us a pen portrait of Harry S. Truman. He 
follows this month with a sketch of our only 
living ex-President, Herbert Hoover, whom 
he recently interviewed. 
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or take a year or two) but never 
was there the Hoover Model enam- 
eled in 1928 hues or the wreckage 
of 1933. It has been that mythical 
Hoover that has caused much erro- 
neous interpretation. 


Bi unazn, increasing in battle-rav- 
aged sections of Europe but only a 
figure of speech in our United 
States, was becoming a stark and 
fearful reality for uncountable 
Americans about 1930, with Presi- 
dent Hoover, who had fed the starv- 
ing Belgians, accused of starving 
his own countrymen. The com- 
bined spectacle of fruit sellers and 
long queues of job-begging men and 
women is still indelible in the 
minds of many who lived through 
that nightmarish period. Today 
there are individuals who cannot 
hear or read his name without 
identifying him as the depression’s 
librettist and lyricist. 

My most vivid memory of him 
goes back to 1932, when anti- 
Hooverism was on the wing, a sibi- 
lant whisper that grew into a 
transcontinental gale. The gener- 
ally happy - go- lucky Washington 
correspondents moped around and 
the mournfulness was reflected in 
their home-town newspaper dis- 
patches. Inside, President Hoover 
was tense, uneasy, making him 
seem curt and irritable when such 
was not the case. 

The whole country appeared to 
defy him no matter what he said or 
tried. He organized boards and 
committees, mostly “big” names 
that were a dime a hundred, each 
delegated to solve a given problem, 
and not a solution was reached as 
national prosperity kept toboggan- 
ing toward the depths. When these 
failures multiplied and more and 
more tycoons were humbled in full 
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view of the world, which also heard 
them cry for federal help to save 
them and their affairs, disillusion 
ensued. 

At election time he had lost the 
confidence of many voters although 
the number of Roosevelt haters was 
amazing. Not every FDR hater was 
a Hoover fan, but though he was 
defeated there were many Ameri- 
cans who still believed in him; to 
be exact, 15,761,841— more than 
voted for Coolidge in 1924. 


As FDR’s star moved toward its 
zenith Hoover’s sank into - virtual 
invisibility. I saw FDR in his tri- 
umphs but I could not forget that 
in his seat I had seen not only 
Hoover but several other predeces- 
sors; that if I lived long enough I 
would see another or others on the 
selfsame throne. Meantime, there 
developed the strange trend to rele- 
gate former presidents to a status 
of living mummies. 

So in 1934 I journeyed to see Mr. 
Hoover on his beloved Stanford 
grounds at Palo Alto. The chain 
drawn across the driveway of 623 
Mirada (now a memorial donated 
by him to the University and known 
as the Lou Henry Hoover House) 
was proof that he wasn’t keeping 
politician’s open door. That chain 
had a “keep out” air. 


A WHITE house, neither the pre- 
sumed abode of a rich man nor the 
realizable roof of the average wage 


earner. Its Hopi design meant all 
straight lines except for the mildly 
arched entrance. The picture-win- 
dowed living-room was intimately 
spacy; not a rug or chair or picture 
set with the rigid preciseness with 
which the Hoovers had chilled offi- 
cial and social Washington. Some 
unfinished knitting on a divan, as 
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if hastily dropped by Mrs. Hoover, 
and, as ultimate touch, the pit-pat 
of approaching paws. Weegie (New 
Deal Fala’s predecessor), a Norwe- 
gian elkhound, pressed against me, 
his glance alternating from me to 
the door through which he had come, 
as if to remind that his master was 
there and so all must be well with 
the world that mellow California 
day. 

There is no mistaking what 
mental strain carves upon the fea- 
tures of reticent men. The clipped 
definitiveness of speech which had 
baffled or disconcerted so many 
White House visitors remained but 
‘he was natural and cordial. Mr. 
Hoover wouldn’t have received me 
had he felt any constraint. He was 
just back from a piscatorial outing, 
a not painless pastime judging by 
the blisters at the base of his right 
thumb. 

I remembered his folksy little 
sermon that in the pursuit of fish 
an ex-president may find refresh- 
ment for his soul and clarification 
of his thoughts. The majesty of 
Yosemite, from valley floor waters 
to altitudinous Wawona, could re- 
fresh the soul and clarify the mind 
but in my opinion Herbert Hoover 
personified no such result. 

Hermitage at the foot of the 
Sky Drive hadn’t evaporated the 
mirages that so fatalistically per- 
meate ex-presidents in retirement. 
It is a psychological phenomenon 
that they appear clairvoyant as was 
not always the case in their days of 
power. Herbert and Franklin,—I 
had called on the latter before leav- 
ing Washington,—two Americans 
advocating human betterment and 
each deriding the other’s way of 
trying to attain it. 

The White House lay 3,909 miles 
away via the San Mateo Causeway, 
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by my car’s record, with both of us 
very much aware of it, but we saw 


it through different eyes. It seemed 


to me that Hoover’s spirit hovered 
within his late residence there, 
where everything was being done 
by the Rooseveltians to rid it of his 
ghost. 


Tus was the third time I had the 
privilege of reviewing past or pres- 
ent political and diplomatic intrica- 
cies with an ex-president, the oth- 
ers having been with Theodore 
Roosevelt and Taft, while a delayed 
interview with Coolidge was pre- 
vented by his death the year before. 
Yet I feel quite sure Coolidge was 
no happier than the others. Taft’s 
1912 wounds never healed and 
“Teddy” never got over being ig- 
nored by Wilson in war time. 
Hoover was distressed by much 
that he heard and read about him- 
self. 

Some editors who lately have 
gone all out to exalt him had 
labeled him as nothing but “morgue 
stuff’’—that is, to be buried in per- 
sonalia files, and I have several such 
letters of dismissal of my sugges- 
tion for a newsy and indeed timely 
Hoover profile, some of it con- 
densed here after all these years. 
Most of those editors muffed their 
job and in three cases their once 
noted journals are extinct. 


Eecontne back over the years, we 
can honestly say that Mr. Hoover 
never pretended to be what so 
many admirers said he was. No 
doubt hope reigned at the begin- 
ning of his term that with luck he 
could live up to some of the blurbs 
and if so such hope was his right. 
Unfortunately, he had no opportu- 
nity to perform any new magic. 
Seven short months after inaugura- 














tion.-he was being begged to. head 
off the catastrophe that befell.,. He 
mentioned: “two cars., in. every 
garage,” only to have the echo. of 
that famous but unhappy phrase 
bedevil him. Farmers who wanted 
radios in their plows. and urbanites 
who wanted automobiles in their 
radios (or so it seemed) needed a 
scapegoat and President Hoover 
was in the traditional ruling spot 
to be it. 

As if his cup of bitterness 
weren’t already full enough, there 
came the so-called Bonus Expedi- 
tionary Force’s unwelcome bivouac 
in Washington, and he was blamed 
for the shooting of some soldiers, 
when in reality that mess was the 
first, though. roughly organized, 
Communist-inspired move of na- 
tional consequence. The repercus- 
sion was politically lethal and 
fanned more anti-Hooverism. The 
drums again tattooed the message 
that he, “responsible for the depres- 
sion,” must be ousted. 

In the popular mind but also in 
reference books the depression was 
born in late October, 1929, when 
Wall Street lost its long spurious 
glamour. But the debacle was not 
sudden. Market disturbances had 
been recorded during the Coolidge 
regime and there was a scary year 
under Harding. I myself warned 
against some such occurrence seven 
years before in Henry Ford’s Dear- 
born Independent. “Apostasy,” some 
of my top Wall Street acquaint- 
ances called my articles. 

When I published the blunt fact 
that our gold dollar was not sacro- 
sanct and that England could at 
any time upset its parity two noted 
editors crossed me off their list. My 
reportorial accuracy was vindicated 
in 1933 when the dollar was devalu- 
ated and for the very causes I had 
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described, It.was no guess of mine: 
the facts I had gathered in Euro- 
pean financial centers. 


So President Hoover had no more 
to do with what happened than the 
reader of these lines. The declen- 
sion began between 1910 and 1914; 
that is, under Taft and Wilson. The 
country, but official Washington 
and financial New York in particu- 
lar, did not realize that the world 
abroad was changing, and trouble 
for us progressed with cancerous 
invisibility. War interrupted but 
did not halt the downward course 
of American economy. Thus from 
germination to explosion the great 
American depression required 
twenty-five years. 

Where President Hoover failed, 
and many are in agreement that he 
failed in this, was in not effectively 
countering it, as did FDR by disre- 
garding all rules and precepts in his 
way. President Hoover instead 
adhered meticulously by all rules, 
even though it was apparent that 
many economic theories were 
junked by the crash. FDR doubled 
the public debt between 1933 and 
1941, before war costs lifted it to 
astronomic totals. The people by 
and large cared nothing about the 
public debt, any more than they are 
worried about it nowadays when it 
has multiplied tenfold. President 
Hoover was incapable of any such 
disregard of fiscal prudence. 


, = Hoover never was a. softie. 
That he must be taken at his own 
value he made qualmlessly clear in 
1920 when tendered the berth of 
Secretary of Commerce. It was the 
first time a prospective appointee 
publicly imposed conditions on the 
President (elect) of the United 
States—conditions of independence 
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and discretion on how to run that 
department. Not knowing how to 
meet the irreverence—one HH 
wouldn’t have tolerated had berths 
been reversed—Harding ignored it. 
Thenceforth to the Hoover myth 
was added Hoover the “bogeyman.” 

He abashed many a magnifico 
during his Cabinet stint but never, 
curiously, during his presidency. 
When it appeared that his domain 
as Secretary of Commerce might be 
dwarfed by the Department of 
State, which demanded authority 
over our commercial and trade rep- 
resentatives abroad, he practically 
tweaked the classic nose of be- 
whiskered Charles Evans Hughes, 
Secretary of State, by thwarting the 
change-over. Nothing personal, be- 
cause as President he made Mr. 
Hughes Chief Justice of the United 
States, and I am sure that had Mr. 
Hughes chanced into the White 
House he would have fittingly hon- 
ored Hoover. 

To depict the latter as an isola- 
tionist is like coloring white chalk 
black. One can go back to the Ver- 
sailles period after 1918. Unlike 
Wilson who was no economist, Her- 
bert Hoover wanted the now extinct 
League of Nations to be a practica- 
ble international Bill of Rights, a 
document that would bring peace 
through the benefices of multilat- 
eral international trade, a big job 
in itself, and not by means of lines 
arbitrarily redrawn across old maps. 


Wau hostilities broke in 1941 
Hoover was no less patriotic than 
President Roosevelt. Not by act or 
word would he have had the United 
States fail any more than he wants 
the country to fail, war or peace, 


now or hereafter. Proof of such 
solidarity lies in his reply, when I 
wrote him about our invasion of 
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French Morocco during World 
War II. Academically I questioned 
its ethics because it duplicated in- 
vasions by Germany which Wash- 
ington denounced. His conclusion 
was that the invasion of a peace- 
ful nation, as in the case of Belgium 
in 1939, to initiate a war of strict 
aggression was a far different thing 
from our repelling an aggressor by 
occupying territory which the ag- 
gressor had in effect invaded and 
was using or would use against 
us. 

It sounds involved yet it is pre- 
cise language. Afterward Wendell 
L. Willkie in his One World pro- 
pounded the same doubts I ex- 
pressed, and wrote me he was glad 
to know I agreed with him “on the 
North African situation.” It was a 
case of everybody being right, de- 
pending upon specific viewpoints. 


Heowm is being assailed for ob- 
jecting to the Truman plan of send- 
ing an undetermined number of 
American ground troops to western 
Europe, and no critic so fussy as 
Sumner Welles in his just pub- 
lished book Seven Decisions that 
Shaped History. (Mr. Welles’s mis- 
takes and failures as former Under- 
Secretary of State would fill a 
book.) No isolationist, no scuttler 
of the principle of collective secu- 
rity, Mr. Hoover merely wants our 
forces to be on a just ratio with the 
armies of the other participating 
governments. 

That this opinion is shared by 
plain men and women was attested 
by the standing ovation he received 
when he testified recently before 
Senate committees. A few years 
ago such a reception would have 
been considered fantastic. And 
nothing political about it; no im- 
plied return—from Elba 4 la Cleve- 
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land, to bracket two dissimilar pos- 
sible precedents. 


H essear Hoover is a Quaker—of 
the religion known as the Society 
of Friends. The late Mrs. Hoover 
was born of an Episcopalian fam- 
ily. Herbert and Lou Henry were 
married at the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion in Monterey through special 
dispensation for the ceremony. As 
Chief Executive he was perhaps less 
conscious of any religious differ- 
ences than any White House occu- 
pant before him. 

He appraised, not always success- 
fully, individuals by their personal 
worth. His work as mining expert 
took him several times around the 
world, across Siberia and into the 
wilds, mostly places not visited by 
a since travel-mad officialdom not 
given to roughing it. He met gov- 
ernment leaders and business na- 
bobs of many denominations and 
he has had under him at times regi- 
ments of rough-and-ready laborers 
of varied religions or no religion 
at all. 

Thus he rubbed elbows and broke 
bread with down-to-earth gentry, 
because his tussle was always with 
Mother Earth, to discover what she 
has deep inside and how much it 
was worth to the world and how it 
could be gotten out. No soft swivel- 
chair job, that. 

Strangely, despite that unusual 
bonhomie of boss and workingman 
on a job, he personified an aloof- 
ness in the presidency that many 
voters resented as_ supercilious. 
Lincoln did not disdain the com- 
mon people because as he said God 
made so many of them, but Lincoln 
was hated by many of his country- 
men. I am trying to imagine the 
hypnotic effect upon our working 
masses had President Hoover gone 
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but a hundred miles into the grimy 
Pennsylvania coal fields and sat 


’ down with some of the hands to 


talk shop, as indeed he would have 
known how. Likewise, he could 
have chatted about ground and 
water conditions with farmers and 
registered the same effect. 

Also, there was his work among 
the children of war-torn Europe as 
well as down south during disas- 
trous floods; at these crises he was 
on the spot for days and nights to 
direct aid. . Thus with all the ingre- 
dients for unusual personal popu- 
larity his presidential tragedy was 
his inability to translate-his human- 
ism into plain Americanese, and so 
he was misunderstood. At least, 
until now. 


| ne such is destiny that this 
Hoover, who was quite prosperous 
in his twenties (after starting as a 
boy at $2 for a ten-hour stint down 
in the less aristocratic mine levels) 
and could have become many times 
richer, was practically homeless for 
years at a time. 

The home I described above was 
mostly the dream of Mrs. Hoover 
and yet they did not get to live in 
it until after he left the White 
House. His Cabinet-days S Street 
residence could never have been 
“home” because of official and pro- 
tocol exigencies. With his two sons 
later attending separate schools the 
family circle was unbroken only 
seasonally. Herbert Hoover suf- 
fered personal disappointments that 
would crush a man not: endowed 
with ample spiritual strength. 

President Hoover scored admin- 
istrative failures but what Chief 
Executive has not? Today he is 
amongst us, so to speak, and due to 
an unseen power that tries to bal- 
ance things, quite unrecognizable 
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from his mid-thirties self. He be- 
lies many photographic likenesses, 
especially a gaudy one which shows 
him waxy of countenance. Become 
a great-grandfather the second time 
last March, he doesn’t look his sev- 
enty-seven years. His voice is firm, 
his manner confident. In our in- 
formal talk Mr. Hoover, who knows 
Russia well, confirmed much of 
what I reported about Soviet policy 
in these pages last July. 


0. one count I disagree with him. 
In his autobiography he states that 
he and Mrs. Hoover found abundant 
and satisfying compensation for be- 
ing “kicked out” of public service, 
calling it a release, a revolution 
“back to personal freedom.” I re- 


member that he was described as 
“carefree and happy” right after his 
defeat for.re-electon, but that was 
not the impression gathered by 
those who saw him during those 


four months until his exit. It is 
difficult to reconcile his heated and 
bitter campaign with the wish to 
lose it in order to be free. My Palo 
Alto look-in betokened no proof of 
his presumed emancipation. It’s a 
narrow difference, between his not 
caring about another presidential 
term for the sake of pomp or pride 
and his wishing to continue in office 
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because he considered his White 
House task unfinished. Re-election 
couldn’t have displeased him, I am 
sure. 


B. that as it may, no better meas- 
ure of Herbert Hoover the man can 
be offered than to report what I 
overheard a grandmotherly woman 
say on watching him depart after 
his Capitol quiz. 

“All right,” she commented, evi- 
dently pursuing an unfinished dis- 
cussion, “so we-were losing our 
money and jobs. But how much 
money did our grannies have when 
they went west to start cities and 
states? What’s money? You lose 
it but you can make it again. Not 
so with life and limb. When they 
are gone they are gone. Mr. Hoover 
wants to save the lives of our sons 
and grandsons by demanding full 
co-operation from foreigners we are 
asked to help. What’s wrong with 
that? As for me, 1933 is dead and 
gone. Sure somebody got hurt but 
think of the people that die every 
month in car accidents! I bet more 
get killed that way than lost their 
lives in the depression when he was 
President. I stoned him with every 
mean word I could think of but now 
he talks my language and all I can 
say is ‘God bless Mr. Hoover!’” 





The Jews in the Shadow of the Cross 


By ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


T sna not easily forget the dis- 
cussion with my Jewish doctor in 
New York, a few years ago, when 
he remarked quite casually that 
the Inquisition had burned thou- 
sands of Jews in the Middle Ages, 
and I had to point out to him that 
there was one thing the Inquisition 
could not do, and that was to try 
or to pass sentence upon a single 
(unbaptized) Jew. Obviously he 
did not want to believe me, and I 
think that the picture of the treat- 
ment of the Jews during the Mid- 
dle Ages in the minds of the vast 
majority of average, educated peo- 
ple represents a dreary aggregate 
of suppression, persecution, legal 
discrimination and inhuman social 
treatment. 

After all, what could one expect 
of an age when the Church was all- 
powerful, when feudalism was 
rampant and the blessings of mod- 
ern enlightenment were conspicu- 
ously absent! President Roosevelt 
repeatedly termed Nazism “medie- 
val”; thus the pattern of the High 
Middle Ages, quite naturally, must 
have been much worse than its 
twentieth century imitation, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Averageman are 
therefore most likely to support 
what Professor Baron of Columbia 
calls ironically the “lachrymose 


conception of Jewish history.” 

Another Jewish scholar, Profes- 
sor Kisch, a lecturer at the New 
School, and a Professor of History 
at the Jewish Institute of Religion, 
in a powerful volume testifying to 
a singular erudition, has given us 
a singular description of the legal 
and social status of the German 
Jews in the High Middle _ Ages 
which once and for all should dis- 
pose of the legend that the fate of 
Christ’s people in the shadow of 
the Cross was a “sheer succession 
of miseries and persecutions.” 

Dr. Guido Kisch’s The Jews in 
Medieval Germany: A Study of 
Their Legal and Social Status (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago 
Press. $10), to be sure, does not de- 
pict a Jewish paradise in the bosom 
of Catholic Europe. The author, as 
a matter of fact, does not even fully 
subscribe to Professor Salo Baron’s 
notion that “the Church insisted 
upon that kind of limited toleration 
which alone made it possible for 
the Jews to survive the successive 
waves of persecution. Fairness 











Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn recently com- 
pleted a successful lecture tour throughout 
the country speaking to non-Catholic as 
well as Catholic audiences. At present he 
is traveling in the Balkans—Yugoslavia and 
Greece. 
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also essentially permeated the re- 
lations between the Church and the 
Jews. .. . There was a basic unity 
in thinking which converted all 
conflicts into a struggle between 
brethren rather than a war be- 
tween strangers.” 

Dr. Kisch quotes this passage, 
but he considers it too optimistic, 
especially in the light of the Jesuit 
Father Peter Browe’s strictures on 
the psychological mistakes of the 
medieval Church in ‘dealing with 
the Jews whom, after all, she 
wanted to convert—unfortunately 
with the wrong methods. The au- 
thor also draws a very exact pic- 
ture of how the elevated status of 
the Jews during the High Middle 
Ages declined in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries partly through 
popular (and un-Christian) inter- 
pretations of theological tenets but 
primarily through the introduction 
of Roman Law which put an end 
to the medieval system of privi- 
leges and operated with legal 
straitjackets. 

Yet what we should not forget 
is the fact that the declining Mid- 
dle Ages show also a decline in 
theological thinking heralding the 
catastrophe of the Reformation 
and thus leading to the frantic anti- 
Judaism of a Martin Luther. 


Tue book of Guido Kisch is “must 
reading” for everybody interested 
in Catholic historical apologetics. 
Only half of this enormous volume 
is text, the other half being notes, 
bibliographies and registers, and it 
can be said without danger of ref- 
utation that it makes the bona fide 
repetition of the popular repre- 
sentation of medieval Jewry moral- 
ly impossible. Thus we see in the 
Lawbook of Meissen how the 
judges had to swear that in “all 
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matters they would lawfully treat 
the poor as the rich, foreigners as 
all people, Jews as Christians.” 
The Sachsenspiegel, the most im- 
portant compilation of North-Ger- 
man medieval laws, gave to the 
Jews before the courts absolute 
equality with the Christians. The 
Jews, moreover, were obliged just 
like their Christian fellow-burghers 
to pursue criminals and to help in 
besieging the castles of the robber- 
knights. Unlike the clerics they 
could bear arms. And whereas a 
Christian could only be sued in a 
Christian court, a Jew had to be 
dragged before a Jewish judge. 
“As a rule,” Dr. Kisch writes, “the 
verdict of any lawfully instituted, 
recognized and competent Jewish 
court was to be considered a res 
iudicata (settled matter).” 


Avozp protection was accorded 
to the Jews in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when in order to increase 
general security the Landfrieden 
was proclaimed by the emperor, 
limiting feuds to certain days of 
the week and making a fatal at- 
tack on certain persons a specially 
heinous crime—these persons be- 
ing clerics, monks, women, peas- 
ants, fishermen, hunters and “Jews 
on all days and at all times.” 

The punishment for the breach 
of the Landfrieden was invariably 
death by beheading. Yet Jews also 
had to defend the cities against at- 
tack from the outside and were 
burghers with full rights. A de- 
crease in their social and legal 
standing came only when they re- 
ceived increased protection as di- 
rect subjects of the emperor 
(or semi-independent prince) and 
therefore (like the clerics) lost the 
privilege of bearing arms. And the 
loss of the right to be armed in the 











Middle Ages entailed a heavy loss 
of personal prestige. 


Ds. KiscH cites a whole series of 
law cases to show how efficiently 
the Magdeburg Oberhof (a sort of 
Supreme Court) defended the Jews. 
One case, of special interest, is the 
complaint of a Jew and a Jewess 
of having been beaten by a Chris- 
tian who had to pay thirty shillings 
to the man and fifteen to the wom- 
an. (Women were always “half- 
price” before the courts.) This was 
a very considerable fine and since 
the Jews had imperial protection 
the “rate” was the same as that for 
a municipal councilor or a member 
of a local jury court. 

Kidnaping a Jewish child was 
punishable by death, throwing 
stones at a synagogue or desecrat- 
ing a Jewish cemetery was most 
severely punished, considered as 
.being in the nature of a sacrilege. 
Robbing a Jewish grave entailed 
the payment of ten pounds in gold 
with death as an alternative. 

Jews in turn were punished with 
death if they converted a Christian 
to Judaism, but the only case 
known—that of a certain Cussiel 
from Breslau—ended in a compro- 
mise. The city of Breslau owed 
Cussiel 800 marks and this debt 
was struck from the books. Thus 
of the Magdeburg Oberhof with 
its supreme jurisdiction, Dr. Kisch 
could say that “the jurors never 
let themselves be carried away by 
prejudice against a Jew. . . . Law 
was to remain law, justice to re- 
main justice, even where Jews 
were concerned.” 


Tex conversion of Jews by force 
was severely condemned by the 
Popes. Kisch cites Gregory the 
Great, Alexander III, Clement III, 
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Innocent III, and also Thomas 
Aquinas. The Schwabenspiegel, 
South-Germany’s most important 
lawbook insisted that “no one shall 
force the Jews into the Christian 
faith; if one can bring them to 
Christianity with good words, one 
shall do that readily.” Converts to 
Christianity also could be disin- 
herited by their Jewish relatives. 

In their moneylending business 
the simple oath of a Jew that he 
lent somebody a certain sum was 
not sufficient. Just as in the case 
of a woman, he needed six wit- 
nesses. On the other hand, once he 
had a pawn, he could state the sum 
with an oath which had full weight 
against the (Christian) borrower’s 
statement. 


0 F course, we have the old accusa- 
tion that the Jews were “locked” in 
ghettoes, but Dr. Kisch knows bet- 
ter: “There can be no longer any 
doubt that the separation of the 
Jewish from the general settle- 
ments in medieval cities had its 
origin in the free will of the early 
Jewish settlers and by no means in 
compulsory measures imposed on 
them.” One regrets that he did not 
explain to Christian readers the 
prohibition against living in trefen 
(“Gentile”) houses imposed on or- 
thodox Jews by their own religion. 

Similarly, the Jewish dress is not 
to be taken as a defamatory law; 
it “implied no diminution of the 
Jews’ legal rights or even social 
status” since “everyone’s position, 
from beggar to king, was easily 
recognizable by his clothing.” Dr. 
Kisch refers to the various pictorial 
representations of Jews and also to 
the well-known miniature of the 
Jewish minnesinger (troubadour), 
Siisskind von Trimberg, “who is 
pictured in fashionable dress, 
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though with beard and pointed hat, 
standing before a bishop and other 
dignitaries.” 

Kisch even goes so far as to main- 
tain that in contradistinction to the 
surviving Slavs in Eastern Ger- 
many, the Jews were never consid- 
ered to be aliens or even mere 
“guests.” Any notion of a “na- 
tional” or “racial” antagonism is 
completely discounted. The dis- 
tinction was purely religious. 

Citing Andreas Heusler, Dr. Kisch 
admits that the medieval Jewry- 
law was a “law of privilege com- 
posed of accidental and hetero- 
geneous favors and restrictions.” 
His whole book is characterized by 
an admiration for the legal mind of 
the Middle Ages from which, the 
unbiased reader must concede, we 
have not advanced an inch—if we 
have advanced at all. 


Phavensay. the Jews had enemies: 
among what we might call the 
“masses” which suffered not only 
from ignorance but also had their 


material grievances against the 
moneylenders. (We have yet to see 
popular pawnbrokers.) And since 
centralization and uniformity of 
regulations were phenomena un- 
known in the Middle Ages one must 
not be surprised that it took quite 
some time before papal regulations 
and directives as to the treatment 
of the Jews were uniformly obeyed. 
It took almost a generation before 


Wycliffe’s teachings were finally 


condemned, and when the Reforma- 
tion wrought its havoc celibacy was 
not yet enforced in Scandinavia 
and Iceland. (The last bishop of 
Iceland Ién Arassén was beheaded 
together with his three sons.) 
Thus the quotation from Cecil 
Roth that we find in Kisch’s book 
is quite apt: “A Gregory the Great, 
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or St. Bernard of Clairvaux, or 
Thomas Aquinas obviously thought 
differently [from the little Jew- 
baiters]. More than one pontiff and 
scholar of the Middle Ages, indeed, 
went out of his way to teach that 
the Jews were men like any others, 
and should be treated as such.” 

Dr. Kisch also knows that al- 
though the Middle Ages considered 
the Jews to be guilty of an almost 
deliberate rejection of truth and 
to be the descendants of those who 
were responsible for the Cruci- 
fixion, they were equally aware of 
the fact that “Christian charity 
commands respect for the human 
dignity of the Jews also and for- 
bids carrying the first major 
premise to its strict logical conclu- 
sion.” In support of this statement 
Dr. Kisch cites the preamble of 
King Wenceslaus II’s charter for 
the Jews of Moravia, promulgated 
between 1283 and 1305: 

“Because of the crime commit- 
ted once by their fathers against 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Jews are 
deprived of the protection of their 
inborn rights and condemned to 
eternal misery for their sin. Al- 
though they are like us in the form 
of human nature, we are severed 
from them by our holy Christian 
faith. So Christianity teaches us 
to cast off our harshness, and to 
wait with our treasure for them; for 
we must love their humanity and 
not their unbelief.” 


Asrnoven these sentences are 
theologically imperfect one senses 
the honest effort to overcome the 
dilemma. And looking back at the 
enormous evidence we find in this 
book, it is difficult not to utter at 
one and the same time a sigh of 
relief and one of regret. The re- 
gret stems from the fact that the 
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Church lost an opportunity to con- 
vert the Jews in the Middle Ages. 
When Jewish emancipation actual- 
ly took place, at the end of the 
eighteenth and in the early nine- 
teenth century, the Christians were 
just becoming secularized and thus 
the Jews made their entrance into 
a world which like the ghetto re- 
jected Christ. The choice of this 
historical moment could not have 
been worse. Yet it is possible that 
Divine Providence desired the sur- 
vival of the Jewish people as a race 
for reasons which some day we may 
discover. And more than that, we 
must also accept the fact (which 
sometimes we are inclined to disre- 
gard) that the Church, in spite of 
being the Mystical Body, consists 
of human beings with all their fail- 
ings and that these human beings, 
in the service of the Church, use 
ways and means which are difficult 
to excuse. 


Ox the other hand a book like Dr. 
Kisch’s affords ample evidence that 
the Deposit of Faith, the very prin- 
ciples and teachings of the Church 
always carry some sort of minimal 


guarantee. The moment we speak 
of errors or aberrations of mem- 
bers of the Church, we imply that 
we have standards and truths from 
which individuals can fall short 
or stray away. Only today when 
all masks are down and the finality 
of things is more fully revealed, it 
becomes evident even to the non- 
Catholic world to what extent the 
Church at all times has been the de- 
fender of certain basic values. 
Many pages of the Inquisition 
ought never to have been written, 
but the fact remains that during 
. the whole Middle Ages not one-fifth 
(perhaps not even one-tenth) of the 
number of those burned alive at 
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Dresden within a few hours expired 
on the stake for defending hereti- 
cal beliefs. The fact remains that 
perhaps not one per cent of the 
number of Jews killed in Hitler’s 
gas chambers in the enlightened 
twentieth century were murdered 
by mobs unlawfully in the “Dark 
Middle Ages.” 


I, is true that the introduction 
of Roman Law replacing German 
Common Law, worked out adverse- 
ly for the Jews and the effects of 
the extension of Canon Law were 
not very beneficial to them either. 
A slow social degradation set in 
which reached its zenith with the 
Reformation. Yet the liberalization 
of Roman Law came again not from 
the progressive countries of the 
Reformation, but, as Dr. Kisch 
acknowledges, from the Italian 
jurists. 

Anyone who thinks that true lib- 
eralism is a British plant is very 
much mistaken. The origin of the 
expression “liberal” — as we learn 
from the Ozford Dictionary — is 
Spanish, not English. France, for 
instance, under the Bourbon Louis 
XVIII was in 1820 far more liberal 
toward its religious minorities than, 
say, Britain, Sweden or Norway. 
And so was “reactionary” Austria. 

Dr. Kisch’s occasional strictures, 
therefore, we should accept in good 
grace and in a reflective mood. Like 
Professor Frank Tannenbaum with 
his smaller but equally important 
work on slavery in Catholic and 
Protestant countries (Citizen and 
Slave: The Negro in the Americas), 
he has increased the number. of 
Jewish scholars who, in a spirit of 
unselfish objectivity and fairness, 
have helped to reveal the true char- 
acter of Catholic culture and civi- 
lization. 











Vistting Day 


By JAMES FENLON FINLEY, C.S.P. 


“ 

W arene is that entrance, any- 
way?” Charlie Keegan was not ask- 
ing the question of anyone in par- 
ticular, least of all his wife who sat 
quietly beside him in the car. He 
craned over the wheel and searched 
the line of formidable hedge that 
ran along the roadside. Charlie 
looked at his wife and was angered 
by her complacence. 

“Will you tell me why they bury 
these Godforsaken dumps out here 
and make a puzzle ‘of finding 
them?” 

“They are not Godforsaken, 
Charlie, and the location is ideal.” 
Hettie Keegan stared ahead as she 
answered. “Because you don’t like 
coming out here, it becomes a puz- 
zle and a problem. I notice you 
have. no trouble finding any other 
place.” She pushed herself sharp- 
ly against the seat cushion to lend 
finality to her words. She was go- 
ing to be relaxed, she told herself. 
She was not going to permit Charlie 
to spoil this day. Each time they 
made this visit, they went through 
a scene and she became upset and 
could not enjoy herself. 

Charlie had a sharp answer ready 
but a break in the hedge checked 
him. “There it is!” He pointed 


with one hand and viciously swung 
the car off the main road. The car 





lurched and rocked into the en- 
trance ruts and scraped its way 
through the tangle of bushes. 
Charlie shifted gears. 

“This is one pip of a driveway.” 

“You manage to make it seem 
worse.” Hettie Keegan re-settled 
herself after the tossing about. 

“All right, so I hate the visits and 
the place and I hate, particularly, 
Jeanney being up here.” 

“We've been through all that. 
Suppose you drive and try not to 
spoil my day.” Hettie’s voice 
sounded more tired than bitter; the 
acceptance of ‘an unpleasantness 
rather than a reproof to her hus- 
band. “Suppose you take it out on 
me when we get home. Let’s make 
the day nice for Jeanney.” 


Casa swore and snapped his 
foot on the gas pedal. He stared 
ahead, silently, expertly maneuver- 
ing the wheels of the car on the 
winding dirt road. The scenery did 
not interest him. Not a thing about 
the place interested him except hav- 
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ing his daughter away from it. 
Keegan had liked nothing about the 
place since the first day they had 
made the trip. 


T ne first day they had made the 
journey, Jeanney had been with 
them. She had angered him by her 
eagerness to be a part of the place. 
She had not seemed sad saying 
good-by to her mother and him 
when they had been informed by 
the Sister in charge that it was time 
to say farewell. Jeanney had want- 
ed to be a Sister for a long time but 
Charlie had not believed it until 
that moment. Then, it struck him 
as it had never before on all the 
occasions he had argued and 
laughed about its possibilities. 
Each time he made these visits to 
the Training School, he found him- 
self resenting them more and more. 
Jeanney was growing further and 
further away from him and her 


mother. Not that Mrs. Keegan 
minded, at all. That irritated 
Charlie. He felt alone in this at- 


tempt to return Jeanney to her 
home. The first visit had estab- 
lished the pattern for his wife and 
Charlie saw that she was more of 
a hindrance with her encourage- 
ments to her daughter. 

He could sense the mood of con- 
tentment coming over her as they 
approached the building. This 
would become deeper as they pro- 
gressed through the visit. Anything 
that Jeanney spoke of to her mother 
would be considered with a ridicu- 
lous importance; anyone whom the 
girl brought over for them to meet 
would be wonderful or lovely; to 
his wife, Charlie thought, every- 
thing was the same—very sweet; 
to himself, everything was the same 
—very sour. 

As Hettie checked over the pack- 
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ages they had brought, he felt as if 
his daughter were an inmate in a 
correction home rather than a con- 
vent. Visiting day! and all the 
packages were to be left unopened 
until Mother Superior had a chance 
to examine them. Jeanney had ex- 
plained it so patiently to them, the 
first time, that he had been choleric 
at her complete acceptance of such 
a system. What did these women 
think a man brought his daughter, 
a hack saw and a file? Charlie 
wanted to do that some time, just 
as a hint to the five-star female gen- 
eral that commanded this Alcatraz. 

Hettie assembled the packages 
and asked Charlie to watch them 
while she found her daughter. 
Charlie lighted a cigarette and 
waved her away from the parked 
car. He stepped out on the gravel | 
and watched the other families 
crowding the parking space. Each 
postulant, in her strange uniform, 
was a stand-out in the different 
groups. 


Some of the girls noticed him 
and waved in friendliness. Charlie 
saluted them stiffly and started 
away from the spot. He was re- 
volted at the pasty look they all 
showed. Some of the girls were 
pimply, acne botching their young 
skin, standing out like scars with- 
out the camouflage of cosmetics. 
Keegan knew that they must be 
clean and washed but he felt that 
they were all shabby—or soiled— 
éven Jeanney. 

A bright, good-looking girl passed 
him and smiled a greeting. Charlie 
resented her good looks. She weak- 
ened his argument with Jeanney 
that this type did not go into con- 
vents. He turned back and tried 
to concentrate on the plump, the 
pimply postulants. 
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Suddenly on the opposite side of 
the excited groups he saw his 
daughter and wife. Jeanney was 
nodding and smiling as she made 
her way past each chattering homey 
circle. Charlie was angry with him- 
self for not being able to hurry 
across the space to greet her; but 
he felt rooted; entirely incapable of 
moving and making himself act the 
part in another one of those warm 
scenes. 

Jeanney made it easy for him by 
running the distance that sepa- 
rated them. Charlie caught her in 
his arms and held her possessively 
for a moment. He tried to convey 
in the pressure of the embrace the 
warmth that he had refused by not 
meeting her among her friends. 

Jeanney stepped back and smiled. 
“How do I look?” 

Charlie swung her out to exam- 
ine her. He was disappointed to 
see that she was beginning to put 
on too much weight. That was not 
good, he figured, because she was 
too small a girl to carry it. He 
dreaded the thought that she would 
let herself be dumpy. In distrac- 
tion, he snatched at her hair. 

“Looks kind of stringy, baby.” 

“It’s a mess, Dad, but we don’t 
go in much for Tonis up here.” 


Hern KEEGAN ran her hand over 
her daughter’s hair almost like a 
gesture of protection against what- 
ever was behind the father’s criti- 
cism. “It looks fine, Jeanney, don’t 
pay any attention to your father.” 

Keegan snorted. “As if she ever 
did!” 

“Oh, Dad, not again! Jeanney 
put a small arm about each of them. 
“No arguments over me for just 
this once—please?” She kissed her 
father lightly and took his hand. 

“I want you to come over and see 
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our masterpiece. We've made a 
shrine. All of us. Each one’s spe- 
cial talent was used and we think 
it’s beautiful.” 

“What was your talent, baby? 
The only thing I remember you do- 
ing well at home was sleeping late 
on Saturdays.” Keegan followed 
his wife and daughter. Jeanney 
was chatting hurriedly about what 
each one had done for the shrine. 
She was making it sound as if the 
Glory of God had visited this earth. 

Watching the procession of other 
parents and postulants in the same 
general direction as their own made 
Keegan wince. He detected the 
same animation in the other girls 
as Jeanney displayed. Again he 
was angry with himself for not be- 
ing able to respond with the enthu- 
siasm he judged other fathers were 
manifesting. 


Cau tried to catch up on the 
explanation that Jeanney was giv- 
ing. He told himself he would give 
the kid a good day and save his dis- 


temper for later. Then they were 
in the grotto and the good resolu- 
tion fizzled like a wet salute when 
he saw the masterpiece. A badly 
proportioned Madonna _ simpered 
down on the group that crowded the 
shrine. Jeanney was effusive about 
the work that all the girls had con- 
tributed and her father found it 
hard to appear interested as he 
contemplated the result. 

He studied Jeanney’s handiwork. 
She and a companion had been as- 
signed to clear away the tangle of 
weeds in the grotto. They had sub- 
stituted chipped rocks for the weeds 
and Charlie thought the ugly chips 
did nothing for the shrine but point 
up its plainness. As for the Ma- 
donna, Charlie knew his limitations 
in art but he was sure this was not 
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very good. The statue persisted in 
his mind as best compared to a big 
plaster sugar bun. Jeanney was 
describing the story of the kneeling 
figure at the feet of the Madonna. 
Charlie tried to get back into the 
stream of the narrative and forget 
the statues. 

“Who’s that supposed to be—I 
didn’t catch the name.” 

“St. Bernadette, Dad. You re- 
member the picture with Jennifer 
Jones? Remember, The Song of 
Bernadette”? 

“Oh, yeah, yeah.” Keegan took 
one more look at the kneeling fig- 
ure but could see no resemblance to 
Jennifer Jones. He started away, 
abruptly, and walked back to the 
car. He hoped that this would cue 
his wife and daughter to leave the 
grotto. Back in the car, he dialed 
the radio to a ball game and 
slumped under the wheel. 


J EANNEY and her mother climbed 


into the rear seat. They were still 
talking about the grotto. Charlie 
pretended deeper interest in the 
baseball game than he felt. The day 
was an entire loss because his team 
was losing. He did not care. to 
listen, now, but he preferred it to 
being dragged into these visiting 
day chats. 

The girl would be filled with sto- 
ries of little things. She would re- 
tail the small trifling pleasures that 
she had had during the past month. 
With no interest in the ball game, 
Charlie was forced to hear them all. 
He groaned inwardly at the listing 
and discussions that went on over 
each trifle. Ice cream on a holy- 
day, a chance to hear the radio late 
at night, a comic book secreted by 
one of the girls, a visit to a mu- 
seum; all were magnificent conces- 
sions to Jeanney. 
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They riled Charlie when he 
thought of what she could have at 
home. They were each a reason to 
dislike her life. To hear his wife 
sharing them with real apprecia- 
tion sickened him. Keegan snapped 
off the radio and stepped from the 
car. 

“I’m going for a little walk.” 

“Go say a prayer at the shrine, 
Dad. You didn’t say one when you 
visited it.” Jeanney leaned out the 
window and called again to him. 
“Go say a prayer at the shrine, Dad. 
You didn’t say one before.” 


Cnsncen did not turn back. He 
started aimlessly along the path and. 
walked into the woods at its edge. 
Pushing through the woods, he 
came into a clearing. He realized 
too late that he had walked into 
another reception section. The 
chatter and noise almost pounded 
into the grove he had left. Charlie 
wondered if he had been that ab- 
sorbed in his truculent mood that 
he had not heard all this. Girls, 
dressed more formally than Jean- 
ney sat among family groups. 
Younger children were scattered 
through all the groups or ran wild- 
ly from family to family. 

Charlie side-stepped a trio of tag- 
players and cut across the clearing. 
He noticed the pride in the faces of 
the mothers and fathers, the broth- 
ers and sisters of the girls. They 
were all interested, deeply inter- 
ested, he supposed, in the same 
small things that his wife found so 
fascinating. He was glad that he 
had not permitted any of Jeanney’s 
sisters to accompany them on any 
of these visits. Such fascination 
might be contagious. 

“Mr. Keegan!” A young girl 
broke from one of the groups and 
came to him. 
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Charlie recognized a girl who 
had been promoted or advanced the 
day that Jeanney had entered. He 
tried to resist the motion she made 
to draw him toward her circle. He 
surrendered to the courtesy that 
the family’s expectation demanded. 
The girl introduced him to her 
mother and father, another sister 
and two small boys who were twins. 
“Jeanney Keegan, one of our pos- 
tulants this year, is Mr. Keegan’s 
daughter.” They all shook their 
heads as if recognizing him now as 
a true insider. 

In the lull that followed the re- 
mark and the recognition, the girl’s 
. father teased her. “I imagine that’s 
why they have the same last name.” 
Everyone laughed. Keegan tried 
but he was sure he was not looking 
his best in the attempt. The girl 
had already fallen back into close 
conversation with her mother. 
Charlie was left to the amenities of 
the father. He suspected that the 
man was going to be chummy and 
pious. 

“We're very lucky guys to be 
blessed with such grace. Very 
lucky guys.” 

Keegan was not happy to find 
that he had guessed correctly. His 
answer was as if he had not been 
listening; did not want to be listen- 
ing. “Yes ...we are... lucky.” 

“Your girl just entered, huh?” 

“Yeah.” Charlie resented the 
phrase the man used, but he re- 
peated it because his mind was in 
a turmoil working on an excuse to 
get away. “Yeah, she just entered.” 

“It’s hard at first.” 

“Yeah ... it’s hard.... 

“On us, of course.” The father 
was quick to assure Charlie that 
weakness in any case was strictly 
from the family. “But we get used 
to it. God gives and God takes.” 
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Keegan knew he had enough now. 
He had been unsympathetic to the 
whole convent idea; unsympathetic 
tq the day, to everyone connected 
with it; but this platitude utterer 
made it insufferable. He would go 
back and plead some excuse to 
leave immediately. 

Oh baby, he thought, when could 
he ever get used to any of this; 
Jeanney’s vocation or this business 
of being involved in it. All his life 
he’d be expected to simper along 
with guys like that last one. All 
his life, he’d be part of Jeanney’s 
life and like it or not, people would 
point him out as the father of a 
nun. Why he might as well go away 
and become a monk. 

Charlie swore aloud as he broke 
through the fields and came back 
to the road. “What a hell of a life 
for all of us!” He realized that his 


vehemence had caused him to blurt 
last thought. 


out that Charlie 
looked up to see if anyone was 
about. Embarrassed, he saw a 
young girl about Jeanney’s age star- 
ing at him from the grotto. He 
walked toward her in simulated 
friendliness. 

“Hello!” 

The girl smiled slowly and un- 
easily. “Hello.” 

Keegan saw the tears. She had 
been crying. His sudden presence 
and vented anger had startled her 
before she had time to wipe the 
stains from her face. He spoke 
softly, fearful of more tears. “Did 
I disturb you?” 

“No.” 

“Is there anything wrong?” 

“No, thank you, there’s nothing 
wrong.” 

“Aren’t you happy here?” He 
was not sure whether he was hon- 
estly interested or whether he was 
looking for an answer that would 
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give him ammunition against his 
wife’s complacence. 

The girl answered a little fierce- 
ly. “Very happy!” 

“You mean you're so happy here 
that you have to come out here and 
cry, is that it?” 


t= youngster turned her face 
away and brushed off the new start 
of tears. She spoke with her face 
averted. “I’m leaving today.” 

“You’re happy but you’re leav- 
ing?” 

“They’re sending me away!” She 
was angered by his prying; his 
clumsy prodding of the wound. 
She lowered her head to hide the 
now heavy tears. “Mother said I 
have no vocation.” 

Charlie stood awkwardly before 
her. She was about Jeanney’s style. 
Pretty, too, he thought. A lot like 


his daughter. He wanted to put his 


arm about her and comfort her, as 
if she were his own daughter. 

His own daughter! Charlie was 
startled to see how easily this could 
be his own daughter. The Sisters 
could send Jeanney away, if they 
judged that she did not belong. 
And she would cry brokenhearted- 
ly as she had never cried before. 
More bitter tears than when she 
had left home. Going home would 
not be comfort, he supposed. Noth- 
ing would be comfort, if she did not 
have this place. 

He reached out and touched the 
small chin. “Look here, don’t you 
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give up. If they won’t have you 
here, my daughter told me there are 
hundreds of places where they need 
nuns. Hundreds of places. You 
keep trying .. . if you want it that 
badly. 

Charlie walked back discontent- 
edly to the car. He wondered just 
whose side he was on at this mo- 
ment. He would never be able to 
explain that last incident to his 
wife. The realization of being en- 
tangled in Jeanney’s life, of being 
somehow responsible to live up to 
her choice, the little girl he had en- 
couraged; all these nagged him. 
How much would he really have to 
change? Charlie groaned softly as 
possibilities waved through his 
mind. Maybe, give up drinking? 
No! This thing could go just so 
far! Maybe, join the Holy Name 
Society? Start being one of the 
“steadies” like Mike Ryan who had 
three girls in the convent? 

Charlie laughed ironically as he 
recalled how Mike had altered his 
life after the last girl departed. 
They had taunted Mike about his 
switch from rum to reform. They 
used to call him “Rum to Reform 
Ryan.” 

He’d belt them, that’s what he’d 
do! 

Charlie pounded a fist against his 
palm. No matter what he decided 
to do, they’d better not pull any of 
that stuff on him. 

Any nicknames for him and he’d 
belt ’em, so help him he would. 





The Universe and Abbé Lemaitre 


By 


GEORGE A. CEVASCO 


I, the universe exploding? Since 
1931, when it was first made pub- 
lic, the famous “exploding uni- 
verse” theory propounded by Abbé 
Georges Lemaitre has been dis- 
cussed, debated, and universally ac- 
claimed by the scientists. 

Abbé Lemaitre’s theory of the 
universe is breath-taking in its mag- 
nitude, and fascinating in its impli- 
cations. His conception of an ex- 
panding universe, a term by which 
his theory is better known, supple- 
ments the cosmic hypotheses of 
Albert Einstein and Willem de Sit- 
ter, and is based upon his mathe- 
matical formulations confirmed by 
astronomical observation. 

He believes that at one time, ten 
billion years ago, the cosmos, with 
its billions of stars, galaxies and 
super-galaxies, was packed together 
in one original globule—a primor- 
dial atom which exploded with such 
great violence that it filled the im- 


mensity of space with its debris. 

The force of this initial explosion 
still keeps the fragments, which we 
know as stars, galaxies and super- 
galaxies, flying outward from the 
center of the universe, and away 
from each other. The Milky Way 
thus can be considered as one puff 
of the explosion, just ag Mother 
Earth could be regarded as a fleck 
of sun-warmed soot. And since this 
original disintegration, matter has 
been breaking up into lighter and 
simpler substances. 

Abbé Lemaitre’s universe is con- 
sequently not merely expanding— 
it is literally exploding, and the far- 








Although Abbé Lemaitre is well known in 
scientific journals, he has hardly received 
the attention he merits in the Catholic press. 
George A. Cevasco, a graduate of St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, and now a candidate 
for the Ph.D. at Columbia, treats the Abbé’s 
theories in a manner of interest to the gen- 
eral reader. 
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thest galaxies are rushing away at 
unimaginable speeds of thousands 
of miles a second. Since he does 
not insist, however, upon only one 
primordial atom, his theory is not 
so simply explained. His original 
globule might better be called a 
primordial quantum. 


G sconces LEMAITRE was born in 
Belgium in 1894. Nine years later 
he had already decided to become 
both a priest and a scientist. “There 
was nothing dramatic about it,” he 
explains. “I was a good student, 
especially so in the hard, dull sub- 
jects like mathematics. I was fasci- 
nated with the smattering of knowl- 
edge I picked up in elementary 
school so I naturally followed, my 
bent ... at exactly the same time 
I decided to become a priest.” 

He pursued the usual seminary 
courses leading to the priesthood, 
and his interest in science devel- 
oped about astrophysical subjects. 
Shortly after being ordained by 
Cardinal Mercier, he came to the 
United States to pursue graduate 
study at Harvard University and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Here he majored in the ap- 
plication of relativity to astronomy, 
and though he proved a brilliant 
student, he attracted little atten- 
tion. 

It was not until a few years later 
back at Louvain University, where 
he is now a faculty member, that 
he gained the notice of the scientific 
world wth his papers on the ex- 
panding universe. 


Tue findings of independent re- 
searchers in physics, astronomy, 
and geology, checked by further 
mathematical calculations, made 
scientists give serious consideration 
to a theory they first regarded as 
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romantic. “Lemaitre’s egg,” as his 
hypothesis was called by Harvard’s 
peripatetic astronomer, Harlow 
Shapley, hatched into a cosmologi- 
cal theory that Dr. Einstein lauded 
as having “fewer objections and 
possible contradictions than any 
other cosmic theory hitherto ad- 
vanced.” 

Einstein views Abbé Lemaitre 
with profound respect and admira- 
tion, which, of course, is returned in 
full. It was, moreover, character- 
istic of Einstein that after hearing 
Abbé Lemaitre expound his theory 
of genesis at a lecture at Pasadena, 
California, he rose before a gather- 
ing of mathematicians and physi- 
cists to say: “This is the most beau- 
tiful and satisfactory explanation 
of creation to which I have ever 
listened.” 

Einstein voiced the opinion of all 
the other ‘scientists present; to 
which Willem de Sitter later add- 
ed: “There can be not the slightest 
doubt that Lemaitre’s theory is es- 
sentially true, and must be accept- 
ed as a very real and important 
step toward a better understanding 
of Nature.” 


| ee: and De Sitter no doubt 
expressed such praise over Abbé 
Lemaitre’s theory because he had 
demonstrated that their models of 
the universe were not antithetical, 
as supposed, but somewhat comple- 
mentary. According to their mathe- 
matical equations, at one extreme 
was the Einstein model, a universe 
filled wth matter but devoid of mo- 
tion; at the other extreme was the 
De Sitter model, a universe of mo- 
tion but devoid of matter, though in 
his model matter was not of course 
entirely lacking, but the average 
density was so low that it was neg- 
lected in his calculations. 
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In the Abbé’s theory, however, 
the universe is expanding like a 
soap bubble in the process of infla- 
tion, and approaching the De Sitter 
model as the limit. 

Obviously, if the cosmos is ex- 
panding, the average density and 
the rate of expansion must inerease. 
Thus the universe could be con- 
ceived as having begun with the 
Einstein model, and having passed 
through a series of expanding mod- 
els to its present state, it will con- 
tinue to expand at an ever in- 
creasing rate, finally arriving at a 
De Sitter universe. 

But Abbé Lemaitre’s theory dem- 
onstrated that the primordial quan- 
tum was exploded with such vio- 
lence that Einstein’s model could 
not claim the prestige which at- 
taches to his general theory of 
relativity as a whole; and although 
relativity is generally retained, the 
universe conceived of by the bril- 
liant doctor is now regarded as ob- 
solete as Galileo’s telescope. 


Asne LEMAITRE has also exploded 
theories which assumed the age of 
the universe to be figured in thou- 
sands of billions of years. “The 
most remarkable thing about it,” 
he says, “is the short time scale.” 
The Abbé’s claim that the universe 
is very young—ten billion years, or 
less—has now been established in 
other fields of scientific research; 
and as he points out, if the cosmos 
were any older, “all the nebulae 
would be out of range of our tele- 
scopes and all the radium would be 
exhausted.” (Radium takes about 
1,600 years to disintegrate by one- 
half.) 

In estimating the age of the uni- 
verse the Abbé has relied partially 
on his study of cosmic rays. While 
he feels that cosmic rays may be 


“the birth-cries of the universe stil] 
lingering with us,” he does not, of 
course, agree with Dr. Robert Mil- 
likan’s hypothesis that the rays are 
evidence of “the Creator still on the 
job,” and that new atoms are being 
born in the interstellar spaces. 

Instead, he went on to demon- 
strate mathematically that cosmic 
rays consist largely of electrons, 
protons, or alpha particles. This 
mathematical theory: was shortly 
after corroborated by the experi- 
mental findings of Professor Ar- 
thur Compton and his collaborators. 

So striking an agreement of the 
Abbé’s mathematical reasoning 
with Professor Compton’s experi- 
mental study, nevertheless, hardly 
settles the cosmic ray question. In- 
deed the Abbé feels that “the whole 
problem of existing matter is in- 
volved in the phenomenon of cos- 
mic rays,” and that they contain 
“the final answer to very many, if 
not all, the cosmological questions 
confronting us.” 


Tue greater problems in astron- 
omy, however, are not the explod- 
ing universe and its cosmic rays, 
but rather the vast intellectual hori- 
zons it opens up in its contributions 
to philosophy and religion. As to 
the foolishness about a conflict be- 
tween science and religion, Abbé 
Lemaitre replies: “Do you know 
where the heart of the misunder- 
standing lies? It really is a joke on 
the scientists. They are a literal- 
minded lot. Hundreds of profes- 
sional and amateur scientists still 
actually believe that the Bible pre- 
tends to teach science. This is a 
good deal like assuming that there 
must be authentic religious dogma 
in the binomial theorem.” 

In fact, Abbé Lemaitre goes as 
far as to recommend a basic course 
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in theology to scientists: a concrete 
suggestion inasmuch as so many of 
them continue to make the most 
blundering statements about re- 
ligion. His course would empha- 
size that fundamentalism is not 
historical Christianity, and that 
theology is also a science which 
uses research, logic, discussion, and 
the testing of hypothesis against 
fact, quite in the way of astrono- 
mers, physicists, and all physical 
science. 

As he cogently sums it up: 
“Once scientists can grasp that the 
Bible does not purport to be a text- 
book of science, the old controversy 
between religion and science van- 
ishes.” If scientific knowledge were 
necessary to salvation, he repeated- 
ly explains to other men of science, 
it would have been revealed to the 
writers of Scripture. 

“For instance,” he argues, “the 
doctrine of the Trinity is much 
more obstruse than anything iin 
relativity or quantum mechanics. 
But being necessary to salvation the 
doctrine is stated in the Bible. If 
the theory of relativity were neces- 
sary . . . it would have been re- 
vealed to St. Paul or Moses.” 


Smt, he does admit a varying 
sense of conflict between science 
and religion in some branches of 


science. “The biologists seem to 
have peculiar difficulties,” he rea- 
sons. “There is every reason for 
this, since they have only recently 
discovered a few guiding laws and 
principles, and in the past these dis- 
coveries have often been confusing 
rather than enlightening.” 

But, he explains, “astronomers 
have been religious men with few 
exceptions. The deeper they pene- 
trated into the mystery of the uni- 
verse, the deeper was their convic- 
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tion that the power behind the stars 
... is one of law and goodness.” 

In these days of loose thinking 
about the nonexistence of a Divine 
Architect and a plethora of other 
eternal verities, it is gratifying to 
hear such comments from a man 
who is both a great scientist and a 
priest; especially now when astron- 
omy is establishing its position 
among educated people for the an- 
swers it may shed on the meta- 
physical concepts of space and 
time. 

Perhaps the obvious should be 
mentioned, that some have seized 
on the theory of an expanding uni- 
verse to disprove its finiteness; but 
after all this is like saying that a 
baby elephant is infinite because he 
is growing bigger. Since there ob- 
viously is a‘limit to the space-time 
frame of the universe, as astrono- 
mers invariably agree, the question 
is always being thrust upon: When 
and how and by whom did it begin? 


Assure have not been lack- 
ing. Theorists have long been sup- 
plying answers, but at present they 
seem more concerned about push- 
ing the universe in and pulling it © 
out, blowing it up like a bubble and 
reducing it to a mathematical point. 
But no matter how much theoriz- 
ing may sometimes force scientists 
into uncomfortable and contradic- 
tory positions, as the original postu- 
lator of the expanding universe, the 
work of Abbé Lemaitre is of ines- 
timable value in our study of the 
cosmos. 

Even if his theories are supersed- 
ed, just as the relativity of Einstein’s 
universe fell into discard though 
many parts proved sound enough to 
be retained, the basis of his expand- 
ing universe theory will fit any new 
cosmological conceptions. 
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Unquestionably, Abbé Lemaitre’s 
theories are sound and much more 
than mathematical probabilities. 
Astronomers at Mount Wilson have 
actually photographed the uni- 
verse’s expansion. They have de- 
tected the “red shift”—a reddening 
of the outermost nebulae which in- 
dicates the universe is expanding 
just as the Abbé’s equations de- 
mand. 

Yet today’s findings often con- 
tradict yesterday’s discoveries, and 
though the universe is no doubt ex- 
panding, there are spheres that 
somehow seem to defy the rest of 
the system and apparently remain 
in a state of stagnancy or equi- 
librium. 
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Despite the marvelous means of 
research, both theoretical and ob- 
servational, that have been devel-. 
oped in the last three centuries, 
astronomers are forced to admit 
that the universe is still too 
much for them to describe in its 
totality. 

Though many present-day re- 
strictions in research may be re- 
moved with the advancement of 
science and astronomers may solve 
cosmological problems by the score, 
it is well to ponder the wisdom be- 
hind the words of Abbé Georges 
Lemaitre—one of the world’s lead- 
ing astronomers—“To search thor- 
oughly for truth involves a search- 
ing of souls as well as spectra.” 


Score 


By DouGLas V. KANE 


I THANK you for this body, Lord, 
This tune of blood and bone; 
And for the mind’s decisive chord 
Which loves or leaves alone. 


All major am I, on the crest 

Of forty suns and seven; 

A bird flown from an early nest 
Into the arms of heaven. 


And should the minor music come, 
The branches will hang high 

On which to brace my thought and hum 
The glad score of the sky. 





Giovanni Papin ts 
Threescore- Y ears-and-Ten 


F sowssinns PaPINI, Italy’s  best- 
known literary artist of our day, 
recently completed his seventieth 
year. His great head of curly, 
wind-blown hair is still dark, and 


he still works diligently at his desk,, 


day in and day out. When his 
cronies call on him at his home on 
Via Guerrazzi, in Florence, they 
find him writing away, as usual, on 
his next book. 

Papini has always worked assidu- 
ously, and books have always been 
a part of him—to the detriment of 
his now almost-sightless eyes. Some 
say he was born with a book in his 
hand, and that his diet consisted of 
books. As a boy his thirst for 
knowledge had made him an in- 
satiable reader, and his craving for 
renown, an incessant writer. 

His literary career began very 
early. He was only in his teens 
when he began to work on the first 
of the several colossal literary proj- 
ects of his youthful dreams—an en- 
cyclopedia destined to contain all 
the information available in all the 
other encyclopedias then extant; 


By SISTER MARIA SERAFINA MAZZA 


and he was barely twenty-two at 
the time of his first journalistic 
venture, the founding of the short- 
lived Leonardo, which was supposed 
to bring about “the interior, ideal, 
and radical liberation of all men” 
—a stupendous aim, to be sure, and 
stupendously Papinian— back in 
1903, in the days when Papini used 
to sign his writings “Gianfalco,” 
and his friend and co-worker, Prez- 
zolini, “Giuliano il Sofista.” 

By the time that the Leonardo— 
named in honor of the genius Da 
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Vinci — had lived its short life, 
Papini, like Prezzolini, had out- 
grown the need of a pseudonym. 
He was no longer an obscure writer. 
His tall, lanky, Ichabod-Crane-like 
figure that walked like a skeleton 
in a comedy, and his great head of 
wavy, tousled hair were familiar 
enough to be caricatured in news- 
papers and magazines. He was at- 
tracting attention at home and 
abroad — in America, for example, 
he was applauded by William 
James and his fellows-in-pragma- 
tism, who considered Papini their 
leading advocate in Europe. 

Notwithstanding such acclama- 
tion Papini considered himself a 
failure. In his Un uomo finito, the 
hero of this fantastic autobiography 
confesses that his whole life—which 
was only three decades long at that 
time — had been an uninterrupted 
succession of failures. The greatest 
of all these failures, he says, was 
his failing to become God—unbe- 
lievable as it may seem Papini’s 
mania for greatness and glory had 
actually made him aspire to the 
supremacy held by God Himself. 

Papini became a great writer, 
however, not in spite of these fail- 
ures, but because of them; for they 
made him take an account of the 
assets and liabilities of his literary 
activity, forcing him to assemble his 
powers, which until then, as Prez- 
zolini says, “he had either neglected 
or dissipated in tasks that were far 
beyond his strength,” like the hope- 
less task mentioned above. 


io “failure” of a man, who 
claimed he was never a child, was 
born in Florence, in Borgo degli 
Albizzi, not far from the district 
where Dante was born, in an atmos- 
phere that was very far, however, 
from the religious atmosphere of 
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Dante’s time. Giovanni Papini, 
like many other children of his day, 
had to be smuggled to the baptismal 
font; for although his mother was 
a devout Catholic, his atheistic fa- 
ther had no intention of having his 
son baptized. 

When Papini was old enough to 
go to school, Luigi Papini took 
every precaution to assure himself 
that his little Giovanni would not 
be “contaminated” with religion. 
Since the schools had been com- 
pletely secularized, religion was 
never mentioned there except dur- 
ing that one-hour-a-week that the 
authorities condescended to grant 
to the clergyman who came to teach 
Christian Doctrine to those who re- 
quested such instruction. Papini’s 
father did not permit his son to stay 
in class during that hour. 

As if to supplement this negative 
preparation for atheism with some- 
thing positive, his father let Papini 
have access to his Voltairean “li- 
brary,” which consisted of a ham- 
perful of books among which were 
a number of volumes of anti-cleri- 
cal and anti-Catholic medleys, in- 
cluding Carducci’s hymn to Satan. 
“From that time on,” says Papini 
in his Un uomo finito, “I have had 
more love for the Rebel Angel than 
for the majestic old man that lives 
up in the sky.” 


One must not take these words 
too seriously, however, for they 
came from the pen of Papini the 
confirmed atheist, who, like most 
atheists, made such statements to 
try to make himself believe that God 
does not exist. Papini, however, 
knew only too well that God does 
exist. There is ample evidence of 
this even in his Un uomo finito, 
which is a dramatic account of 
Papini’s futile attempt to run away 
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from God, and to get along with- 
out Him. 

In his endeavor to flee from God, 
and in his determination to find 
something to take the place of 
God, Papini subscribed to one ’ism 
after another: Materialism, Ideal- 
ism, Modernism, Futurism, The- 
osophism, and even to the various 
forms of Spiritism and Occultism. 
None of these satisfied him, and so 
he discarded them one after an- 
other, just as readily as he had ac- 
cepted them. They did not meas- 
ure up to his expectations. 

After these experiences, Papini 
remained disgusted and -disgrun- 
tled. His fantastic autobiography, 
Un uomo finito, is the fruit of this 
utter disgust and dissatisfaction. 
The restlessness of the “hero” of 
this sturdy masterpiece of literary 
art is not to be abated until he at- 
tains the only goal worth attaining. 
The course that Papini has thus far 
run reminds one of the famous lines 
of “The Hound of Heaven,” for, 
like Francis Thompson, Papini can 
truly say: 


“Il fled Him, down the nights and 
down the days; 

I fled Him, down the arches of the 
years; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine 
ways of my own mind.” 


As one may infer from the forego- 
ing remarks, Papini’s conversion 
was not sudden and miraculous, 
like that of Saul on the road to 


Damascus. From the articles that 
Papini had been writing at the close 
of World War I, it was evident to 
some of his readers that Papini was 
looking to Christianity to bring 
about the salvation of society 
through the universal application 
of the Law of Love. Those who, like 
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Giuliotti, had been praying for 
Papini’s conversion, had long since 
expected it, but to many — both 
within the Church and without— 
his conversion came as a total sur- 
prise. 

Not all Catholics were ready to 
receive Papini the convert as cor- 
dially as Giuliotti had received him. 
As usually happens when some 
famous personage or some notori- 
ous character is converted to the 
Catholic Faith, all sorts of motives 
are attributed to the action. 

Some Catholics doubted Papini’s 
sincerity, thinking that his conver- 
sion was merely a literary gesture 
calculated to promote his literary 
fame as well as his income; others 
granted he was sincere but, judg- 
ing from Papini’s tendency to be 
“contrariwise,” or at least “other- 
wise,” questioned his orthodoxy. 

Among non-Catholics, some won- 
dered how the proud, arrogant 
Papini, the frantic, liberty-loving 
“uomo finito” could find content- 
ment in the Catholic Church, the 
very negation, they claimed, of 
everything that Papini held dear. 

Papini himself had desisted from 
writing about his conversion, but 
finally, twelve years later (in 1932), 
in refuting some statements con- 
cerning the Church in Croce’s Storia 
di Europa, especially those regard- 
ing converts to Catholicism, Papini 
felt obliged to explain why he had 
become a Catholic. Speaking of his 
conversion, Papini says in part: 


€ 

"Was Croce like to know how 
I was led to Catholicism? Despite 
repeated requests, I have never 
wanted to write the story of my re- 
turn to Christ but, to show Croce 
that I do not feel offended by his 
bitter and at times unfair judg- 
ments, I will make an exception for 
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his sake. Naturally, I shall be very 
brief. 

“During the war and especially 
during the latter part of it, I was 
deeply saddened by the spectacle of 
so much destruction and of. so 
much suffering. During those 
years I reread many of Tolstoi’s 
and of Dostoevski’s books, and 
through them I was again impelled 
to read the Gospel, which I had 
read several times before, but al- 
ways in a diffident and _ hostile 
spirit. 


€ 

"Moranne on the Gospel, and 
especially on the Sermon on the 
Mount, I began to think that the 
only salvation for men, the only 
safeguard against the recurrence of 
those horrors, depended on a radi- 
cal change in the souls of men: the 
change, therefore, from savagery to 
sanctity; from hatred for the enemy 
and even for the friend, to love for 
the enemy. It seemed to me that 
Christianity might be a remedy for 
the ills of humanity... . 

“All alone out in the country, I 
began to write my Storia di Cristo, 
impelled neither by a yearning for 
tranquillity, nor by the desire for 
success, but by the sincere need of 
helping some brother of mine. Hav- 
ing completed this life of Christ, I 
was confronted with the necessity 
of belonging to the society founded 
by Christ... . 


€ 

T AM not saying that the course 
unintentionally pursued by me is 
the best; much less am I saying that 
I have become a perfect Christian: 
much more is needed. But if Croce 
will believe this succinct but sin- 
cere confession, he will persuade 
himself that I was dragged to con- 
version neither by feebleness — I 
was thirty-eight years old, and | 


was not afraid to exert myself in 
thinking and studying—nor by the 
desire of sheltering myself in some 
comfortable asylum; for, in fact, 
the most painful and difficult labor 
for a Christian begins precisely 
after his conversion; nor by the ig- 
noble mania for renown, for by 
1921 I was well enough known both 
in Italy and abroad. 

“Since my conversion I have 
strengthened and fortified my faith 
by means of new reasons, especially 
by those of an historical and logical 
order, but the fact remains that the 
first impulse came in the form of 
an overpowering desire to serve my 
fellow men manifesting to them, in 
the best manner possible to me, the 
great love I have for them. If these 
are sentiments that can move and 
inflame ‘an unquiet and diffident 
adventurer of the spirit,’ I shall 
leave it to honorable men to judge, 
Croce before all others. He should 
conclude that an ‘adventurer’ who 
remains in the same house for 
twelve consecutive years, and who, 
far from desiring to leave it, desires 
only to make himself less unworthy 
of staying in it, must be a strange 
‘adventurer’ indeed.” 


Pron says that it was “not with- 
out interior opposition and repug- 
nance” which he has since over- 
come, that he chose to belong to the 
Catholic Church. If space were 
available here, one might quote 
many, many passages from Papini’s 
writings that show how completely 
he has overcome that opposition 
and repugnance. ; 

As one reads the writings of 
Papini the convert, one is impressed 
to find therein so much evidence of 
the “new man.” Indeed, even a 
casual comparison of the “old” 
Papini with the new obliges one to 
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conclude that Papini has experi- 
enced a genuine regeneration. What 
a difference between the author of 
his Un uomo finito and the author 
of his Storia di Cristo! The former 
haughtily wrote the melancholy life 
of a man who at one time tried to 
become God; the latter in all humil- 
ity tells the glad story of a God Who 
had actually become Man. The ar- 
rogant “uomo finito” could never 
have spoken thus: 


6é 

May will again be divine only on 
that day when he will admit that 
he is not the equal of God, and that 
he cannot get along without Him. 
Your obedience shall make you 
free; your humility shall make you 
great; your love shall make you like 
unto the Angels... . 

“To. raise himself up, man has to 
fall on his knees. In company and 
in communion with God, man is 
powerful and happy; if he divorces 
himself from God, he deceives him- 
self, believing that he is rising, and 
enriching himself, whereas he is 
despoiling himself and falling.” 


Tue above cited passages and 
many others give ample evidence of 
the regeneration of Papini the 
Catholic convert. They corrobo- 
rate a statement made by Prezzolini 
more than a quarter of a century 
ago, namely, that a certain peace 
and serenity have come over Papini 
since his conversion, uplifting him 
and bettering him as man. 

“If we could pray,” adds this de- 
voted friend of Papini’s, “we would 
pray that the peace that one sees in 
his eyes might abide with him, and 
shed its grace upon his subsequent 
works.” The answer to Prezzolini’s 
prayer, a prayer too fervent to re- 
main unanswered, is manifest in 
the fact that since his conversion, 
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Papini has been endeavoring to live 
his faith in word and in deed, and 
that he is really putting his literary 
ability to the service of Truth. 

Papini himself sometimes actu- 
ally refers to his literary endeavors 
as an apostolate. He says, for ex- 
ample, “Art for us was and is an 
instrument to use in our apostolate, 
a means of calling others back to 
Christ, and not the mere exercise 
of arrogant skill.” 

This literary apostolate of 
Papini’s is fashioned according to 
his own literary manner. One must 
remember that although Papini is 
a Catholic, he is neither a St. Igna- 
tius of Loyola nor a St. Francis of 
Assisi. He is Giovanni Papini of 
Florence. It should not be disap- 
pointing, therefore, if he writes 
neither spiritual exercises nor can- 
ticles of the sun. 

Papini is a layman writing for 
his fellow laymen in the hope, per- 
chance, of directing them toward 
that truly - Catholic - way - of - living 
which takes for granted that noth- 
ing human is alien to Catholicism, 
that Catholicism and culture are not 
mutually exclusive, that Catholics 
can be artists, and artists can be 
Catholic. 


FF cnrexeneun, it is well to keep in 
mind that Papini is not a formal 
apologist. Neither is he a philoso- 
pher nor a logician. He is, as Prez- 
zolini once wrote of him, a poet of 
ideas. Many of his phrases are 
brilliant and captivating, but if one 
tries to analyze them, they seem to 
vanish into nothingness, leaving 
only the enthusiasm with which 
they were uttered. 

These enthusiastic statements, 


however, devoid of logic as they 
may be, are not devoid of effect, 
for they do reveal Papini’s attitude 





toward the matter under discus- 
sion. For example, in an article on 
St. Philip Neri, speaking of this 
saint’s great love for God and the 
pathological enlargement of ; St. 
Philip’s heart, Papini exclaims, 
“When will skeptics and pseudo- 
scientists ever understand that in 
the saints the pathological anoma- 
lies, often undeniable, are the 
effects and not the cause of sanc- 
tity?” 

The reader knows it would be 
somewhat rash to accept such state- 
ments concerning the effect that 
sanctity has on one’s anatomy, but 
from Papini’s enthusiastic remarks 
he can, none the less, infer that 
Papini himself does not doubt that 
the pathological enlargement of St. 
Philip’s heart is due to his having 
loved God so ardently. 


Parnes prominence as a Catholic 
and as a writer is recognized both 
in Italy and abroad. Without citing 
any previous distinctions, the inter- 
national success of his Lettere agli 
uomini di Papa Celestino VI leaves 
very little doubt as to Papini’s place 
among contemporary writers. As 
one recalls, this book came out late 
in 1946, and within twelve months 
it was translated and published in 
more than twelve countries. In our 
own country it was chosen as the 
book-of-the-month by the Catholic 
Book Club, and placed on Mon- 
signor Sheen’s Lenten reading list. 

Lest Papini’s literary manner 
should surprise those who are un- 
acquainted with the writings of this 
zealous, uncompromising, and fer- 
vid convert, it might be well to re- 
member what Papini himself says 
on the subject, in the preface of his 
Storia di Cristo, the book Papini 
wrote as a token of love and grati- 
tude toward his Divine Master, and 
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in expiation for the many insults 
that this same Divine Master suf- 
fered at the hands of Papini prior 
to his conversion. 


P son admonishes the readers of 
his Storia di Cristo that its author, 
“while remaining faithful to the 
words of Revelation and to the dog- 
mas of the Catholic Church, has 
endeavored to set forth these dog- 
mas and these words in a manner, 
at times quite different from the or- 
dinary, and with a violent style . . . 
enlivened by crude and forceful 
terms,” in the hope of shocking 
certain souls out of their lethargy. 
He reminds his readers that his 
book is written by a layman, for his 
fellow laymen who are not Chris- 
tians, or who are so only nominally, 
and that it is devoid of the ingre- 
dients of pietism. 

In other words, unless one is 
mindful that often Papini’s writings 
are meant for those who have to be 
blasted out of the quicksand of 
mediocrity, of indifference, and 
even of unbelief and immorality, 
one may draw erroneous conclu- 
sions about the author. Papini’s 
Gog, for instance, has been often 
and sadly misunderstood by super- 
ficial readers. 


I. reading Papini, one must also 
remember that he is not a theolo- 
gian, and that he is, therefore, none 
too well qualified to treat of matters 
bordering on theology. Those who 
are mindful of this limitation of 
Papini’s, as well as of his “violent 
style” and rugged manner, will 
readily discern, for example, that 
in writing the Letters of Celestine 
VI, Papini is endeavoring to com- 
pel all mankind to become worthy 
members of the Church founded by 
Christ; and that despite the exag- 
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gerations, the inaccuracies, and the 
theological shortcomings found in 
this book, it is, as Father Mondrone 
says of it, “a warm and impetu- 
ous profession of faith” in all that 
the Catholic Church believes and 
teaches. 

In like manner, readers who are 
familiar with Papini’s writings will 
not be surprised to find that in his 
recent Vita di Michelangiolo one 
finds thoughts that range anywhere 
from the brutal to the celestial: 
from the blunt brutality of those 
passages wherein Papini discloses 
the secret sins—real or imaginary 
—of certain historical personages, 
to the celestial sublimity of those 
passages that are veritable jewels 
of art, resplendent with the radiant 
faith of their author and the noblest 
qualities of his soul. 

Because of the above-discussed 
liabilities of Papini’s literary habits, 
critics as keen and reliable as Mon- 
signor De Luca, of Rome, say that 
each time that a new book of 
Papini’s comes out, educators are 
confronted with the problem of 
deciding whether or not to rec- 
ommend the new book to their 
pupils. 

Nor would Papini himself be less 
cautious—judging from the forty- 
five page apology he wrote in his 
attempt to counteract the scandal 
caused by the notorious Dizionari 
dell’omo salvatico. 

Nevertheless, continues this same 
critic, notwithstanding the all-too- 
many theological inaccuracies in 
Papini’s writings, and notwith- 
standing the fact that one must be 
cautious in recommending his 


works, it is none the less true that 
Papini writes not only as a Chris- 
tian, but as one who would have all 
men become Christians, members 
of the Flock of Peter. 
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From the foregoing remarks about 
Papini and his work, one may just- 
ly conclude that his literary activ- 
ity is rich but disconcerting. It 
might be well to add a statement or 
two concerning Papini’s favorite 
type of composition. Even a casual 
glance at the lengthy list of his 
writings reveals it: he has a bent 
for portraits, for character sketches. 
These character sketches—whether 
they consist of a single chapter, like 
those in Laborers in the Vineyard, 
or of one hundred and eighty-five 
chapters,. like his recent Michel- 
angiolo— are usually polemic in 
tone, seldom in the mild tone of the 
unruffled narrator. 

In other words, the portraits 
painted by Papini’s pen are very 
much like Papini himself. This 
fact is so evident that some readers 
playfully say that his Saint Augus- 
tine, his Dante Vivo, and his Michel- 
angiolo are autobiographies of 
Papini. Even in his Storia di Cristo 
one is conscious of Papini himself. 
His portrayal of the Divine Master 
and His compatriots makes one 
think of Tuscans rather than of 
Galileans. Not that Papini delib- 
erately writes about himself, but his 
works indirectly “tell about him, 
confess him, describe him, and de- 
pict him,” as Prezzolini puts it. 

The readers would hardly regret 
this omnipresence of Papini in his 
writings: it reminds them of an 
energetic soul who spent more than 
three decades of his life frantically 
looking for his Maker, and who, 
when he finally found Him, became 
one of His zealous followers —a 
sturdy, rugged wielder of the pen 
who strives to compel all men to 
prostrate themselves at the feet of 
the Divine Master, to love Him, and 
to serve Him till the end of their 
days. 
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Bvu was like Peter Pan—it car- 
ried with it the horrifying and hor- 
rible gift of eternal youth,” re- 
marks Graham Greene in his latest 
thriller -turned-film, The Third 
Man. There is a startling freshness, 
an exuberance in base and corrupt 
places and people that dazzles 
Greene’s imagination. Somewhere, 
somehow, evil breaks through into 
every consciousness, rubs its ten- 
tacles with delight, and settles 
down to a thriving ominous exist- 
ence. 

Greene’s works, full of thieves, 
eutthroats, murderers, erotics, burst 
at the seams with their churlish 
fluid, staining a trail up the shad- 
owed lanes and foggy alleys that 
crisscross a seemingly fantastic, 
but somehow a very real country, 
now given its own special name— 
Greeneland. 

Though the situations in his 
novels are sometimes unbelievable, 
sometimes uncanny, the underly- 
ing theme of ‘his work is indeed 
seriously intoned; for the theme of 
evil is a grave one, fundamental to 
all of nature’s laws. Greene is a 
novelist who, brushing away the 
dust of gallant idealism that usu- 


ally stifles first and early novels, 

began treating the pertinent prob- 

lem of evil from the beginning. 
His first novel, The Man Within, 


‘is a Conradian piece concerning a 


traitor who has a battle with his 
conscience and who, in order to 
atone, delivers himself to the police 
for a murder he did not commit. 
His latest significant work, The 
Heart of the Matter, deals with a 
seemingly incorruptible Catholic 
who suddenly becomes quite cor- 
ruptible. It is the story of a man 
who is tortured, as a saint might 
be, by his apparently feeble faith, 
therefore tortured by the evil forces 
within himself, and who, by tak- 
ing poison offers his soul as a lov- 
ing sacrifice for all. 

That, then, is how novelist 
Greene has expended his literary 
energies. In doing so, however, he 
is also expending his religious fer- 
vor, for Greene, a convert to the 
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Roman Catholic faith, is no man to 
take his religion sociably. Like 
John Henry Newman and Gerard 
Manley Hopkins of the previous 
century, he treats his new religion 
with militant zeal. 


Tue problem of evil is at the base 
of every Christian theology; it is, 
indeed, at the very heart of the 
matter. The moral and spiritual 
forces of the unseen reveal them- 
selves and become realized in man 
by the stresses and strains they 
create in the reluctant or opposing 
medium of individual life. Graham 
Greene came to his faith through a 
feeling for violence and _ evil, 
through.a restlessness, a tension. 

In The Lawless Roads, a unique 
account of the author’s journey to 
Mexico in the spring of 1938, he 
reminisces about an evening in his 
fourteenth year when he attended 
Berkhamsted School: 

“How can life on a border be 
other than restless? You are pulled 
by different ties of hate and love. 
For hate is quite as powerful a tie; 
it demands allegiance. In the land 
of the skyscrapers, of stone stairs 
and cracked bells ringing early, 
one was aware of fear and hate, a 
kind of lawlessness — appalling 
cruelties could be practiced with- 
out a second thought; one met for 
the first time characters, adult and 
adolescent, who bore about them 
the genuine quality of . evil.” 

As an adolescent, Greene began 
to draw his notions of evil from 
the hateful people and _ their 
sprawling creations that composed 
the web of existence crowding 
around the outer edges of his for- 
mative mind. This led him to be- 
lieve in the good in life only be- 


cause he first was made aware of 
the bad: 
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“And so faith came to one— 
shapelessly, without dogma, a 
presence above a croquet lawn, 
somethjng associated with violence, 
cruelty, evil across the way. One 
began to believe in heaven because 
one believed in hell, but for a long 
while it was only hell one could 
picture with a certain intimacy .. .” 
It is this intimacy, this em- 
phatic feeling for evil that Greene 
carries into all his works. Sig- 
nificantly, he believes in hell be- 
fore heaven, for, not only is that 
the progression of the sinning 
soul toward sanctity, but it is also 
a mark of the vibrant Catholic as 
Greene sees him. 

Evelyn Waugh, more conserva- 
tive in religious matters, writes in 
‘a review of Greene’s latest work a 
defense of his attitude: 

“The children of Adam are not 
a race of noble savages who need 
only a divine spark to perfect 
them. They are aboriginally cor- 
rupt. Their tiny relative advan- 
tages of intelligence and taste and 
good looks and good manners are 
quite insignificant. The compas- 
sion and condescension of the 
Word becoming flesh are glorified 
in the depths.” 


One's transient attitude makes 
little difference in a race of abo- 
riginally corrupt men; the “whisky 


priest” of The Power and the 
Glory and the adolescent gangster 
of Brighton Rock succumb alike to 
the primal impulse that dates from 
the descent of the proud angels of 
Heaven from the palace of God to 
the palace of Pandemonium. 
When Greene is not aware of 
man’s aboriginal corruption he 
feels that life has lost its meaning, 
indeed, has somehow cheated him. 
On the same trip to Mexico to sur- 
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vey the state of the suppressed 
churches under a_ revolutionary 
Communist government, he found 
the balmy atmosphere of San 
Antonio deceptive: 

“Original sin under the spell of 
elegance has lost its meaning. 
Where, I thought, loitering on a 
bridge above the little tamed river, 
was there any sign of that ‘terrible 
aboriginal calamity’ which New- 
man perceived everywhere? This 
—during the day—was the perfect 
ivory tower. The horror and the 
beauty of human life were both 
absent. It was a passing sensation, 
for the. ivory tower has its own 
horror: the terrifying egoism of 
exclusion.” 


I. is not surprising that the land- 
. scapes of Greene’s novels are never 
elegant. The pervasive evil of man 
extends into his surroundings; the 
steaming heat of Liberia in The 
Heart of the Matter, the driving 
rains of Mexico in The Power and 
the Glory, the resort decadence of 
Brighton in Brighton Rock, all en- 
hance each hero’s struggle with 
the diseased element in his nature. 

The burdensome weight of evil 
engenders in Greene’s characters 
a near-hatred of life. In a heartless 
tone; Harry Lime, the penicillin 
black marketeer of The Third Man, 
explains his contemptuous feeling: 

“In these days, old man, nobody 
thinks in terms of human beings. 
Governments don’t, so why should 
we? They talk of the people and 
the proletariat, and I talk of the 
mugs.” 


Pau, the malevolent youth of 
Brighton Rock, realizes the futility 
and confinement of life when he 
sees that the only way to save him- 
self from criminal conviction is to 
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marry a woman he cannot love to 
prevent her from testifying against 
him. The sight of her flesh re- 
pulses him: 

“That was what happened to a 
man in the end: the stuffy room, 
the wakeful children, the Saturday 
night movements from the other 
bed. Was there no escape — any- 
where—for anyone? It was worth 
murdering a world.” 

Primarily, Graham Greene pos- 
sesses a poet’s sensitivity toward 
the cyclical, unending pattern of 
man’s existence, the peacelessness 
of humanity, and the loneliness of 
the individual. This faculty has 


‘broadened his mind and his expe- 


rience, and it fosters no _ rose- 
colored view of the world. 

Experience at its most base and 
foul is not unknown to Greene, but 
he is never so deeply absorbed in 
his creation that he does not stop 
to ask that perplexing question: 
why? at what point did this evil 
arise and flood the very air we 
breathe? 
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Tooar our world seems partic- 
ularly susceptible to brutality. 
There is a touch of nostalgia in the 
pleasure we take in gangster nov- 
els, in characters who have so 
agreeably simplified their emotions 
that they have begun living again 
at a level below the cerebral. We, 
like Wordsworth, are living after 
a war and a revolution, and those 
half-castes fighting with bombs be- 
tween the cliffs of skyscrapers 
seem more likely than we to be 
aware of Proteus rising from the 
sea. It is not, of course, that one 
wishes to stay forever at that level, 
but when one sees to what unhap- 
piness, to what peril of extinction 
centuries of cerebration have 


brought us, one sometimes has a 
























curiosity to discover, if one can 
from what we have come, to recall 
at which point we went astray.” 


T anit remarks, from another 
travel book entitled Journey With- 
out Maps, touch upon a problem 
that is basic to the contemporary 
world. Greene never answers this 
with complete satisfaction, perhaps 
because there is no single answer; 
rather, he is concerned with sal- 
vation from evil and the divine 
grace which makes that possible. 

As a believing Catholic, Greene 
subscribes to the Augustinian posi- 
tion, but the problems he discusses 
in his writings are unique rather 
than a re-amplification of Catholic 
‘theology. To Greene, evil is not so 
much an absence of being, a depri- 
vation of good, but rather the very 
.basis of human nature. The battle 
against it is a life-long struggle 
that charges consciousness with 
significance and meaning. 

Political and social inequality as 
well as psychological maladjust- 
ment play a component role, but 
neither of these elements are em- 
phasized by Greene as being prime 
causes of man’s wayward tenden- 
cies. Evil is the way of the world; 
if, after wrestling with it, man is 
humbled by utter suffering and 
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elevated by understanding, he will 
arrive at that common humanity 
and sympathy that is at the core 
of Christianity. 


‘Tas transformation is recorded 
vividly and credibly in his two 
finest works, The Power and the 
Glory and The Heart of the Matter, 
for the priest and Scobie, both sin- 
ners, arrive at a saint’s apprecia- 
tion of humility and _ suffering. 
Greene illustrates by these cogent 
examples how evil can be changed 
into that essential and immutable 
goodness that is at the base of all 
substance. 

Life without evil is meaningless; 
a perfectible human being leading 
an ideal existence is something 
which Greene cannot conceive. 
Only through pain, stress, tension 
can life be lived according to its 
essential divine purpose. 

In this matter Greene is a liter- 
ary brother to Dostoevski, who 
lived all his life under the torment 
of faith. Greene himself only un- 
derstood the bliss of Heaven after 
experiencing the evil of Hell—and 
then found them inextricably 
mixed. But out of this curious 
base rubble a phoenix, arises—the 
phoenix of spiritual awareness, 
aided always by divine grace. 
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L mnovenout the countryside of 
France, some fifty years ago, sped 
the rumor that a mad American 
millionaire was paying $1.00 for 
each carved stone brought to him. 
French peasants, eager, but skepti- 
cal, excavated the stones which held 
up their grape arbors, chicken 
coops and pig sties and carted them 
off to the village. Rattling back to 
their farms in the evening, purses 
fat with American dollars, they 
shook their heads at the eccentrici- 
ties of American millionaires. 

That American, George Grey 
Barnard, was neither eccentric nor 
a millionaire—he was a sculptor 
fully aware that superb art of the 
Middle Ages moldered under grape- 
vines or lay befouled by barnyard 
animals. 

We Americans should give three 
rousing cheers and many _ private 
prayers for Barnard’s odd garner- 
ing of bits of stone from the French, 
Spanish and Belgian countrysides. 
Those laboriously gathered pieces 
of marble, sandstone or limestone 
started a vogue in this country for 
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medieval art which was climaxed 
in the branch of the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York known as The 
Cloisters and continues in the medi- 
eval units of many prominent mu- 
seums throughout the country. 
Barnard’s single-hearted search 
for masterpieces of the Middle Ages 
finally attracted the attention of 
wealthy collectors who followed the 
way he had shown, and when his 
own precious collection (which he 
had exhibited publicly at his own 
expense for some time) was put on 
the market, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., made it possible for the Metro- 
politan Museum to purchase it. 
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Later, in 1930, Mr. Rockefeller pro- 
vided an appropriate setting for it 
in New York’s Fort Tryon Park 
overlooking the Hudson River. But 
we race ahead of the story! 


Bannano, a poor young American 
art student, had gone to France 
to study in 1883. What delighted 
him most was the magnificent 
sculpture he saw on the great 
cathedrals. Later, as his stay 
lengthened into years, he bicycled 
throughout the French countryside 
seeing with despair the ruins of 
ancient churches and monasteries 
whose fine sculpture lay exposed 
and neglected. 

This sculpture, produced in a 
great age of Faith by unknown and 
often itinerant craftsmen, had been 
the Church’s way of making con- 
crete and memorable, at a time 
when few could read, the great 
miracle of the Nativity, the Cruci- 
fixion and the Resurrection; of tell- 
ing the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament and their fulfillment in the 
New; of pointing up the example in 
the lives and works of the saints. 

Time, war or iconoclasm had 
razed these monasteries and 
churches, reducing them to mere 
quarries from which generations of 
French farmers had carted away 
stones for use on their lands. 


= Barnard returned to the 
United States to teach sculpture at 
New York’s Art Students’ League, 
he was astounded that no examples 
of Gothic or Romanesque sculpture 
were available to show his students. 
For, from the study of these ancient 
pieces, he had learned the true 
meaning of stone and had come to 
love and understand the honesty of 
those artists who had carved with 
such direct simplicity. It was then 
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he determined to salvage and pre- 
serve these monuments and, if pos- 
sible, to bring some of them to this 
country. 

Since Barnard was not a rich 
man, this was an ambitious under- 
taking. In 1903, during a summer 
bicycle tour in France, he made his 
first purchase, and it was not stone! 
Stopping at a farm house for a 
drink, he saw a beautiful wood 
carving of the Virgin hung over a 
chicken coop. At first the farmer 
was reluctant to part with it be- 
cause he felt that the presence of 
the Blessed Virgin protected his 
flock and helped their laying. 


Donne subsequent holidays, Bar- 
nard followed the ancient pilgrim 
routes—penitential pilgrimages im- 
posed upon the Albigensian heretics 
or undertaken voluntarily by the 
faithful. With a connoisseur’s 
knowledge and a sculptor’s love of 
stone, he went for the preservation 
of a great art. Having located the 
original site of a ruined monastery 
or church, he would patiently visit 
the neighboring farms, asking chil- 
dren and adults for bits of carved 
stone. 

Since he knew that architectural 
and sculptural treasures often were 
buried during religious and politi- 
cal wars in France and Belgium, he 
kept a sharp eye on stones turned 
up in newly plowed fields. The cor- 
ner of one piece of marble uncov- 
ered by a farmer’s plow, proved up- 
on excavation to be a fine Gothic 
altarpiece. It is now in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 


G EORGE BARNARD’S adventures were 
numerous and-humorous. One time 
he stopped a small boy to ask if he 
had seen any carved stones around 
his home. The boy pondered and 
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finally said he thought he had seen 
some out of his bedroom window. 
Barnard followed the child home 
and, peering out the window, found 
that the stones were firmly cement- 
ed into the walls of a newly erected 
building! Examining them, he 
knew them to be elements of a fine 
portal. 

In what has come to be consid- 
ered the big-handed Yankee fash- 
ion, he purchased the building, de- 
molished it, extracted the precious 
elements, rebuilt the structure, and 
presented it to its somewhat aston- 
ished former owner —the village 
baker. The lovely old doorway, 
rescued in this romantic manner, 
is now part of the Cloister of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

The New’ York Cloisters is an 
amusing paradox of the modern 
ages. Fort Tryon Park provides a 
setting suggestive of the peace and 
isolation which is the privilege of 
the cloister, yet it is accessible to 
all of us by subway, auto or motor 
bus. It houses, in an imitation 
monastery, genuine relics of its 
ancient prototype; while directly 
across the Hudson River, in mod- 
ern monastic architecture is St. 
Joseph’s Orphanage, where nuns, 
living by an old rule carry on 
the same tasks as their medieval 
brethren. 


, om CLOISTERS is, of course, a 
mecca for all art lovers, but it is 
also a museum with a special mean- 
ing for all Catholics. In fact, I was 
startled, amused and then appre- 
ciative of a remark overheard on 
my first visit. A visitor, zealously 
examining a beautiful stone “En- 
tombment of Christ,”. said heated- 
ly, “If we would pay more attention 
to this and less to Plymouth Rock, 
we'd be better off.” 


Wandering from room to room, 
it is easy to drop a thousand years 
and to see the monks pass by on 
their way to prayer and, if jolted 
back to the present by twentieth 
century laughter, to remember that 
saints once walked under arches 
where teen-agers now stroll hand 
in hand. 

As American Catholics we have 
not had the European privilege of 
attending Mass in churches built in 
love by ancient ancestors, deco- 
rated by the world’s great artists, 
and hallowed by the blood of mar- 
tyrs. To visit The Cloisters is to 
breathe, for just a little, the rare 
air of this high romance of the 
Church. 


is building this house for its treas- 
ures, the Metropolitan attempted to 
do the nearly impossible: combine 
the heavy, weighty Romanesque 
with the lofty, soaring Gothic. Let 
purists quibble about this technical 
problem, but we’ll remember that 
chance and the passage of time did 
just that to many noble old struc- 
tures. 

In its lofty perch above the Hud- 
son, the building commands the 
highest point in the Park. The 
grounds about it are beautifully and 
appropriately planted. Its court- 
yard and drives are paved with Bel- 
gian blocks which once formed the 
streets of old New York and are 
used here as a complement to “old 
world” atmosphere. 

After you have left your umbrella 
and suspicious looking packages in 
the check room, you may proceed 
in leisurely and solitary pursuit of 
art and religion, unhampered by 
guards (unless you attempt to 
pocket a stone’image) and undis- 
turbed by strong-lunged guides. It 
is probably best to follow the Mu- 
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seum’s suggested route unless you 
are a rugged individualist. 


I suan’r attempt any detailed de- 
scriptions (the installations are 
well-labeled and the Museum has 
provided an excellent catalogue), 
but here are some of my favorites. 
Elements from the Cloister of Saint- 
Guilhem-le-Désert (from southwest 
France) which was founded in 804 
by Guilhem, Duke of Aquitaine, and 
friend of St. Benedict who some- 
what earlier had established a 
neighboring monastery. 

St. Guilhem was one of the stops 
in the pilgrimages imposed upon 
the Albigensian heretics. The col- 
umns and arches here displayed are 
not from the founding years, but 
from an addition built about 1200. 
The stark museum atmosphere has 
been relieved by reminders of its 
former use—a fountain bubbling 
with water and the scent and 
blooms of delicate flowers. 

The Abbey of Saint-Michel-de- 
Cuxa (also from southern France) 
founded in 878 and destroyed in 
1793 by the French Revolution, was 
famous for its saints and the promi- 
nence of many of its monks. 
Crumbled ruins and a great name 
are all its earthly remains and 
these are scattered far and wide. 
Around its warm rose-tinted ele- 
ments the Metropolitan planned the 
Cloisters Museum, even to model- 
ing the bell tower on Cuxa’s ruined 
structure. 

Prades, lately famous as the site 
of a great music festival, Paris and 
Philadelphia all share with New 
York bits of its ancient glory. The 
Museum has given it a garden of 
iris, other plants of medieval line- 
age, and apple trees, since these still 
grow within the original monas- 
tery’s fallen walls. 
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Although cloister elements have 
determined the major architectural 
structure of the building, small 
Gothic and Romanesque chapels 
have been built to provide proper 
settings for stained glass, statuary, 
and other works of art from those 
two eras. In the Gothic Chapel is 
the magnificent tomb of Armengol 
VII, a Spanish nobleman who was 
founder of the ancient monastery 
from which this tomb was taken. 
This is a type of religious funerary 
monument which Americans know 
only academically. 

An effigy of the holy and hand- 
some old gentleman lies on_ the 
lid of a sarcophagus the front of 
which is carved with a stern en- 
throned Christ with His disciples. 
This is Christ the Judge before 
Whom the dead Count’s soul must 
appear. 

Behind the reclining Count is a 
procession of mourners — nobles, 
ladies and knights with a monk 
who recites the prayers for the 
dead. This group of figures has 
been badly damaged for many of 
the heads are missing—as if they 
had been beheaded by one angry 
stroke of a broad sword. On the 
wall above the tomb is another 
carved panel depicting the funeral 
of the Count. Atop this, alone and 
naked, is a tiny figure, a symbol of 
the Count’s soul on its way to judg- 
ment. 

The Museum has recently added 


to the Gothic Chapel, after the ex- 


penditure of immense labor in 
hacking out places for them in the 
thick stone walls, the tomb of Ar- 
mengol’s wife and those of two 
later members of the family. 


Rutcwnnns and stone tombs 
are not the only treasures of The 
The chill of gray stone 


Cloisters. 
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and funeral monuments is warmed 
by the brilliant color and gay spirits 
of the celebrated Unicorn tapes- 
tries. The warmth which they now 
provide figuratively is symbolic of 
their medieval practical service of 
keeping out winter cold from drafty 
casiles. 

Added recently to the tapestry 
coliection are the “Nine Heroes” of 
romantic history. These, made in 
the fourteenth century for Jean, 
Duke of Berry—a great connoisseur 
and collector of art—are a pageant 
of nine heroes (also called the “nine 
worthies”), three pagan, Hebrew 
and Christian. Originally there 
were three tapestries, but some 
bored owner, with highly developed 
instincts for vandalism or a mali- 
cious desire to scramble history, cut 
them up, sewed them together with 
comic juxtaposition and made win- 
dow draperies of them. 

The Metropolitan, combining the 
ardors of a Hawkshaw and a jig- 
saw puzzle addict, has gathered bits 
and pieces of these _ treasures, 
washed them, skillfully rewoven 
them using the eut threads of the 
wounded edges, and thus united 
five of the nine heroes and most of 
their retinues. 


A GREAT part of the wealth of any 
monastery or cathedral was its 
treasury of sacred vessels. These, 
being portable and pawnable, were 
avidly sought by all invaders and 
vandals and, being sacred as well 
as valuable, were just as passion- 
ately protected by their owners 
from sacrilege. These objects, usu- 
ally of great artistic importance, 
were often buried in times of con- 
flict. Such a precious piece is the 
famous “Chalice of Antioch” re- 
cently acquired by the Museum. It 
was dug out of the earth at Antioch 
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about 1910, and is so named be- 
cause scholars still dispute where 
and when it was made. It has often 
been called the “Holy Grail,” the 
sacred cup used at the Last Supper 
for which so many knights, pure of 
heart, have searched. Of silver and 
silver-gilt, decorated with twelve 
figures, Christ shown on opposite 
sides of the cup surrounded by ten 
of the Apostles, it is probably the 
earliest chalice in existence. 

Displayed in temporary quarters, 
pending construction of an appro- 
priate installation based on a mon- 
astery or cathedral sacristy, The 
Cloisters’ magnificent collection of 
gold, silver and enameled sacred 
vessels is thrilling proof of the won- 
ders of craftsmanship wrought, 
during the so-called “Dark Ages,” 
for the honor and glory of God. 

It is doubtful that many Ameri- 
cans have been sufficiently grateful 
to George Grey Barnard for the in- 
estimable service he has done us in 
awakening an interest in medieval 
culture and art. Paradoxically, if 
we have not appreciated fully the 
debt which we owe him, the French 
government has recognized its debt 
and attempted to pay it. 

It is a commonplace that Euro- 
pean governments look with sus- 
picion and hostility at foreigners 
who attempt to remove works of 
art from their native borders. But 
the French government, under- 
standing the non-commercial na- 
ture of Barnard’s efforts, in his case 
suspended the law which prohibits 
the export of objects of this kind. 
Later, in 1920, it made him a Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor in recog- 
nition of his help in locating a 
number of forgotten Gothic and 
Romanesque monuments, as well as 
for his aid in arousing public inter- 
est in medieval art. 






































Susctpe, Sancte Pater 


By JoHN De CAPRIO 


I cecsssaiienes: not this. 
God’s way, inscrutable, 

I handle God; 

Dare 

Where even saints dared not 
To stand, 

In Sion’s midst, 

In God’s own court. 
Sin-conscious, know 

That here are flesh and blood 
And senses 

Need their own redeeming. 


(Think you I strike away 
The past 

In this audacity? 

Or Seraph comes, 

Sears conscience clean, 
Isaian-like?)} 


No pasts, no pasts, 

All now 

In this eternalness 

I offer up. 

Still feel the fierce, fast 
Body-spirit fight: 

A man 

Who holds the trembling cup 
And bread. 

God knows 

I would I were all spirit-stuff. 
And yet, 

And yet 

His Grace, like my Cyrenian, 
Enough, 

The times 

I go to Calvary. 


Bertrand Russell 


By HuBertT N. Hart 


Wren I read that Bertrand Rus- 
sell had received the Nobel Prize at 
the age of seventy-eight and saw 
his pictures in the magazines, I was 
overcome with a kind of nostalgia. 
My admiration for him back in 
undergraduate days was hero-wor- 
ship. Once I met him and such was 
my youthful awe that I was struck 
dumb. So, I imagine, undergradu- 
ates, excited by their new-found 
emancipation and enlightenment, 
must have worshiped Voltaire. Rus- 
sell, incidentally, very definitely re- 
sembled that other enemy of the 
Church, even physically. 


W: undergraduates did not read 
Maritain or Chesterton. We read 
“The Free Man’s Worship” and 
found in it the perfect lyrical ex- 
pression of our nihilism, our pain 
and our exaltation. I dug it up pre- 
paratory to writing this paper. It 
is a great essay. Bertrand Russell 
is no puny atheist, no vulgar little 
nose-thumber at the Church. He 
does not write cute little books like 
Irwin Edman or ponderous, dull 
stuff like Dewey. Russell, like Vol- 
taire, is a potent secular prophet 
and an eloquent defender of the 
secular credos. 

“Only on the firm foundation of 
unyielding despair, can the soul’s 


habitation henceforth be 
built.” 

“The life of man is a long march 
through the night, surrounded by 
invisible foes, tortured by weari- 
ness and pain... .” 

“Brief and powerless is man’s 
life; on him and all his race the 
slow, sure doom falls pitiless and 
dark.” 


safely 


Nevexensixze, shining through 
these statements of life’s utter 
meaninglessness is a_ triumphant 
plea for renunciation, contempla- 
tion and love, a defiant refusal to 
bow to force. We bright young men 
could feel like atheist saints, aware 
that only men were conscious of 
themselves, aware that we would 
suffer and die and yet we were re- 
solved to live generously, if despair- 
ingly. Russell’s essay was the last 
stanza of “Dover Beach,” but much 
more powerful. It stirred glands as 
did Beethoven’s earlier music in 
which we discovered the same 
blend of skepticism and defiance. 
What bothered me, as I matured 
a little, was that our prince of 


Hubert N. Hart, Administrative Assistant 
at Stuyvesant High School, New York City, 
voices a warning against that prince of 
skeptics, Bertrand Russell, who held Hart in 


thrall in his undergraduate days. 
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skeptics, like most lesser men, was 
not skeptical enough. One gets fed 
up with lyricism, even great lyri- 
cism, until finally one is aware that 
“The Free Man’s Worship,” master- 
piece though it be, is no more a 
guide to truth than Browning’s lit- 
tle girl, happy on a glorious May 
morning : 

“God’s in His Heaven; all’s right 
with the world.” 

One of the more remarkable 
paragraphs from Russell’s pen was 
this: 

“Indeed, it was at that very early 
age [eleven] that one of the deci- 
sive experiences of my. life oc- 
curred. My brother, who was seven 
years older than I was, undertook 
to teach me Euclid, and I was over- 
joyed, for I had been told that Eu- 
clid proved things, and I hoped at 
last to acquire some solid knowl- 
edge. I shall never forget my dis- 
appointment when I found that 
Euclid started with axioms. When 
my brother read the first axiom to 
me, I said that I saw no reason to 
admit it; to which he replied that 
such being the situation we could 
not go on. Since I was anxious to 
go on, I admitted it provisionally, 
but my belief that somewhere in 
the world solid knowledge was ob- 
tainable had received a rude shock.” 


Tar is the kind of skepticism we 
can respect. Until he was thirty- 
eight Russell gave himself to math- 
ematics but, “the net result was to 
throw doubts upon arithmetic which 
had never been thrown before.” 
Magnificent skepticism, 

However, Russell, like lesser hu- 
manists, maintained no such high 
level of skepticism. As philosopher 
and mathematician, he may have 
been .profoundly doubtful as_ to 
man’s capacity to know external 
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reality, but as moralizer and seri- 
ous social thinker, he went in for 
strong convictions. One finally 
wondered whether, though he wrote 
much more lucidly, he had much 
more than the shallow skepticism 
of any run-of-the-mill naturalist— 
the kind that consists in refusing to 
believe in the supernatural and of 
hating the Church. 

He became a confirmed pacifist. 
He became a believer in “love di- 
rected by intelligence” as the key to 
the Good Life. He believed in vi- 
tality, courage, sensitiveness and 
intelligence, all carefully defined, 
of course, as “The Aims of Educa- 
tion.” He could write on “Moral 
Standards and Social Well-Being.” 
In short, the great skeptic for most 
of his life has just plumped for 
Progress and the Perfectability of 
Man along with the dullest of bour- 
geois humanists. 

At about the age that Russell 
quit mathematics and started his 
career of moralizing, I began to be 
more skeptical than ever of Prog- 
ress and Evolution and the absurd 
idea that men were going to get 
better by their own efforts. It has 
been a perpetual puzzlement that 
so many “skeptics” are quite will- 
ing to believe that the adoption of 
this or that ethical code, or these 
principles of education or this fresh 
set of mores is going to save hu- 
manity. Moralizing naturalists, no 
matter what their eloquence, are 
bores. 


‘Tux notorious Marriage and Mor- 
als also made a terrific impact on 
my generation of emancipated men 
and women. Skeptical as I was 


twenty years ago, I saw clearly the 
reason for the Church’s thundering 
indictment—simply, that marriage 
is a sacrament—but much of the 
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hue and cry, the indignation, came 
from the merely respectable, -dull 
bourgeoisie, for whom marriage had 
long ceased to be anything but a 
civil contract. Even now, in retro- 
spect, there was something disgust- 
ingly pharasaical about the moral 
indignation of those who had only 
respectable monogamic mores to 
oppose to Russell’s thesis. 

The book belongs on the Index, 
all right. The author would have 
extra - marital relationships, trial 
marriage and, as I remember, no 
marriage, where there are no chil- 
dren. He is all for adultery, forni- 
cation and kicking over the traces. 
Here again, however, grant the 
premise—only the natural order is 
real—-and one discovers that the 
man was majestically consistent. 
He moralized, to be sure. In fact, 
his first chapter was entitled “Why 
a Sexual Ethic is Necessary,” but 
the book was in large part a reac- 
tion against the taboos of Puritan- 
ism and respectable prudery. There 
have been scores of books published 
on sex and marriage that were far 
more irresponsible than this. 

When a reporter brought up that 
famous business of Russell’s re- 
voked C.C.N.Y. professorship, in- 
stead of replying, as he did, “I don’t 
hate anybody but the Catholic 
Church,” our genial humanist 
might have said, “I don’t hate any- 
body but pharisees.” He probably 
conceives the Catholic Church as a 
merely natural organization pre- 
tending to be supernatural. 


Prennars Russell’s optimism, his 
lifelong joie de vivre irritates me 
for the same reason that Dewey’s 
does—I envy it. They are a gener- 
ation well ahead of mine and it is 
hard for me to believe that my gen- 
eration, the generation of Francis 
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Matthiessen, can share their glan- 
dular, optimistic responses in a 
world devoid of supernatural real- 
ities. Even “unyielding despair” is 
no call to arms at this juncture. 
Secular ethics has become a mean- 
ingless contradiction in terms, be- 
cause where these old men have 
faith is in the very realms where 
we are skeptical. 

I am a little tired of saying so, 
but behind all this optimism are 
two fundamental assumptions, two 
premises, two faiths. These our hu- 
manists accept, not provisionally, 
but absolutely. 

1. The natural world embraces 
all reality. 

2. Men can “progress,” become 
“better,” achieve peace and health 
and joy at last. 

A crudely skeptical mind might 
well shout “yea” to the first, but no 
skeptic in God’s world, having as- 
sented to the first, could accept the 
second. It is the acceptance of both 
these propositions (with most men, 
an unconscious acceptance) that 
keeps the naturalists happy. This 
secular adjustment blinds men to 
Christian truth far more than does 
a real skepticism, such as Russell 
had at eleven. They need only ac- 
cept the Incarnation provisionally 
as the boy, Bertrand Russell, ac- 
cepted the axioms of Euclid and 
they all could arrive at a vast body 
of solid truth. 


| eenes the other winner of the 
Nobel Prize for literature delivered 
a speech at Stockholm that is an- 
other “The Free Man’s Worship.” 
Faulkner declines to accept the end 
of man and like Russell uses ter- 
rific words that seem to have mean- 
ing for him—‘“love and honor and 
pity and pride and compassion and 
sacrifice. . . . Man will not merely 














endure; he will prevail—because he 
has a soul, a spirit capable of com- 
passion and sacrifice and endur- 
ance.” 

Faulkner surely cannot be using 
these noble words in their Christian 
sense. He speaks of “old universal 
truths” and says that the man who 
does not know these “writes not of 
the heart but of the glands.” 

There must be something about 
these literary men that enables 
them to toss great words about 
without examining their meaning. 
A course in semantics is indicated. 
What, to men without religion, is 
all the talk about soul and heart 
and sacrifice? They should stick to 
the glands, conditioned reflexes or 
the superego. 


To return to Russell—like all good 
pagans he was conditioned to the 
right humanitarian responses, but 
has never reached a high enough 
level of skepticism to ask why 
these responses are better than any 
others. Throughout most of his long 
life, he has stood for some sort of 
“ethic.” Since he was not too far 
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removed from the historic Chris- 
tian Faith, he would have men free 
from fear and insecurity so that 
they might learn to obey the com- 
mandment, “Love one another.” 

“The road to Utopia is clear; it 
lies partly through politics and 
partly through changes in the in- 
dividual.” | 

The way to Utopia has been Rus- 
sell’s concern ever since he gave up 
teaching non-Euclidean geometry. 
Skeptical of arithmetic, but quite 
ready to believe in progress, in 
man’s capacity to lift himself by 
his own bootstraps. What a cred- 
ulous faith in men, 

He received the Nobel Prize for 
“many-sided and significant writ- 
ings, in which he appeared as a 
champion of humanity and free- 
dom of thought.” : 

That sums it up. He is one of the 
most civilized and eloquent human- 
itarians and freethinkers of our 
time. It is unfortunate, for the un- 
critical secular mind will find him 
very persuasive as many of my 
contemporaries and I did — for 
awhile. 











What Do We Get Out Of It? 


By Mary Lewis CoaKLey 


I. is always good for a laugh to 
haul out the old family album. 
There’s dad in 1910, wearing a long 
linen duster down to his heels and 
leaning nonchalantly against the 
hearsc-like bulk of the ancient 
Franklin. Mother, with her pom- 
padour hair-do, flowing chiffon veil, 
and high button shoes, certainly 
looks as droll, not to speak of Jim 
in that little Lord Fauntleroy out- 
fit. 

Fashions in dress change. In- 
deed they do! But as a matter of 
fact, fashions change all the way 
‘down the line even to the abstrac- 
tions of thought and ideas. Notions 
of the older generation appear de- 
plorably passé in the eyes of the up 
and coming youngsters, just as 
theirs will appear to a still later hu- 
man wave. 

But of course to each individual, 
set down in an enclave of time, the 
indigenous mental landscape seems 
to be the only natural one, and cur- 
rent intellectual quirks, idiosyncra- 
cies, and concepts take on for him 
the guise of absolute truth, not to 
be disputed by the sane mind. 

When error is morally wrong, the 
Church may raise her voice in pro- 
test, but even then the average per- 
son remains largely unmoved. The 
very pervasiveness of popular ideas 


precludes the possibility of their 
being completely rejected. For in- 
stance, slavery in its heyday was 
not often questioned even by men 
of good will. Today’s favored ideas 
are so universal that they suffuse 
the very atmosphere, and we 
breathe them in along with the 
gasoline fumes, naively assuming 
their unequivocal validity. 


As I write, I am thinking of the 
modern concept of marriage: Mar- 
riage is a contract which lasts, if all 
goes smoothly; if all does not go 
smoothly, divorce is the remedy. 
This doctrine does not shock us; 
at most it grieves us—mildly. How- 
ever, a measure of homely shock 
would certainly be in order, since 
there is tragedy in the resultant fact 
that many families will be blasted 
into bits; that many poor homeless 
displaced persons, children, will 
have their lives warped and their 
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souls battered, while the confused 
parents will likewise find only be- 
wilderment, frustration and bleak 
discontent. 

The fog of habitude prevents our 
seeing this, and we never bother to 
penetrate the mist by energetic 
thought. Granting that in a few 
cases, a civil divorce, or at least a 
separation, may be a_ practical 
necessity, when obtained for such 
compelling reasons as chronic sex- 
ual abberations, alcoholism, a psy- 
chotic condition, and so on, it yet 
remains true that many more mar- 
riages are set aside in cases where 
a concerted effort at courage, pa- 
tience, and tenacity would have 
saved the day. (Of course the civil 
divorce, even when permitted by 
the bishop, does not break the bond 
in the eyes of God or permit remar- 
riage.) There are also an appall- 
ing number of divorces obtained for 
trivial reasons, which only egotism, 
immaturity of outlook, and super- 
ficiality of mind, could magnify in- 
to grounds for home-shattering. 

We lump these divorces alto- 
gether and accept them with a tol- 
erant, barely regretful shrug. Their 
numbers have inoculated us against 
the sad evil. We consider it quite 
natural that most married people 
should think of divorce as the sole 
means of surmounting obstacles. 
Our own minds often work that 
way—the minds of us Catholics. 
We, too, children of grace, may 
turn to civil divorce almost spon- 
taneously when the marital path 
grows a bit rugged. 


, ae influence of current ideas is so 
tremendous in our age, because 
ideas are wonderfully dramatized 
and ballyhooed. The radio, televi- 
sion and movies are extremely po- 
tent mediums of presentation, ard 
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they have gone in heavily for the 
distortion of the seventh sacrament. 
A la mode, they make matrimony 
positively glitter and gleam with 
outside trappings. 

Consequently when we marry, 
and find ourselves far from the rol- 
licking, carefree Hollywood con- 
cept of a perfect marriage, we feel 
cheated and bewildered, so grasp 
for the patent Hollywood remedy to 
such a situation, divorce. 

Oh, we might not file papers 
right off the bat. We might try ac- 
cording to our lights to keep things 
going, but always in the back of 
our minds is the thought that there 
is an easy way out, which can be 
taken if worst comes to worst. 

I believe that this mental reser- 
vation acts as a subtle deterrent to 
the putting forth of the utmost 
effort. The handy exit is too 
tempting to make the maximum 
endeavor of sticking it out seem 
worth while. 


N OW marriage is a vocation which 
calls for all we have in us, and its 
promise of happiness is earned by 
exertion, not automatically ac- 
quired with the wedding ring. We 
can’t step up to the altar and expect 
happiness to descend from on high 
like a dove from heaven. This 
glorious state is the direct result of 
doing everything in our power to 
produce it for our partner. We try 
to make the other person happy, 
and then, like bread cast upon the 
waters, the: happiness returns to 
settle upon our own heart and soul. 

Normal people respond to amia- 


_ bility, generosity, and unselfishness, 


and pay back in kind. A few dis- 
cussions, adjustments, and adapta- 
tions along the way, are obviously 
part of the game, and here we need 
an endless fund of patience. It is 











our best insurance of ultimate suc- 
cess. A perfect husband and wife 
are not automatic either; they do 
not spring full blown from the wed- 
ding prie-dieu. They are fashioned 
after months and years of adjust- 
ment and mutual give-and-take. 

This may come as a distinct 
shock when we first think about it, 
so nurtured have we been on the 
sentimental formula: boy meets 
girl— with shapely legs and pert 
smile,—pursues her in gay, brief 
courtship; marries and -lives hap- 
pily without further effort—in a 
pent house. Even the last phrase, 
“in a pent house” is hot exaggera- 
tion, for certainly the current be- 
liefs disseminated by Hollywood 
would give us to understand that 
pent houses, estates, swimming 
pools, and sleek cars, are but the 
necessary appurtenances of a suc- 
cessful marriage. 


Wren Jane marries, discovers that 
the first baby is coming, and is 
forced to save money for doctor 
bills by foregoing her weekly beauty 
parlor appointment, she is really 
upset. When John realizes that he 
must sell his pride and joy, the car, 
in order to meet the mortgage pay- 
ments, he becomes restive. Then 
perhaps John loses his job; he has 
to borrow from dad for bread and 
butter; Jane is pregnant again... 
one could go on. 

Financial ups and downs are 
usual rather than exceptional, so 
if we are the Jane, why do we 
claim that our John isn’t support- 
ing us and file papers without fur- 
ther ado? Or if we be the John, why 
do we mutter that all this respon- 
sibility is too much, quarrel with 
our Jane, and goad her into run- 
ning home to mother? 

And in-laws! They are often a 
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problem, too, but everyone through- 
out the ages has had in-laws; it 
took our age to inflate them into a 
major menace to the permanency 
of marriage. When we wed, and 
establish a new status as married 
people, we probably lean over back- 
ward to assert independence from 
our elders without benefit of their 
advice or interference. 

We are like the boy with his first 
long pants; we want to strut a little, 
and we resent the fact that to the 
the in-laws, we-are still “the chil- 
dren.” Again, this is a situation 
which calls for patience and tact,— 
and, if at all possible, separate 
domiciles. Better to move to China 
than to move in the direction of the 
divorce court; and better to see less 
of our own families if that makes 
for wedded calm and serenity. 


T uz list of marital perils is long. 
Drink, jealousy, immaturity, sel- 
fishness,—there are so many things 
capable of disrupting our “bliss.” 
They are often serious enough prob- 
lems, not to be shrugged off light- 
ly. They must be met and solved. 
The determination to do just that, 
is, I believe, half the battle, and the 
contrary evasion of problems with 
one eye on the escape exit of divorce 
is the underlying cause of defeat. 
Too often we give up without a try, 
because we see retreat so easy and 
so obvious. 

Many a selfish man’s thick hide 
has been penetrated by a good wife, 
who while being the unselfish part- 
ner herself, gradually by kind and 
tactful ways, points out his fail- 
ings. Patience and _ intelligence 
usually win. Everyone has faults, 
often grave faults, but few are de- 
liberate ones. 

When the brash young man, ac- 
customed to bachelor freedom, or 
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spoiled by a fond mama, romps all 
over his wife’s prerogatives, she 
need not fly into a rage to bring 
him to heel. Often a quiet talk, 
maintaining the light touch, will do 
the trick. There are too many 
puerile minds in mature bodies. 
There is too much self-deification 
and egocentricity, too much resent- 
ment. We have all heard the cries 
(if we have not uttered them our- 
selves), “He can’t do this to me!” 
or “I'll be darned if any woman is 
going to push me around!” 

Like silly spoiled children, we 
are thinking always of our own 
petty selves, and of immediate 
flash-in-the-pan victory, and. never 
of the larger concern of the good 
of the family and ultimate happi- 
ness and success. At best, the brat- 
tish tantrum act can lead only to 
a lopsided marriage in which we 
have the very doubtful pleasure of 
possessing a doormat instead of a 
partner; at worst, it leads to the 
divorce court. We are willing then 
to injure or even to wreck marriage 
rather than descend from our high 
horse. 

Why? Regarding divorce, has it, 
in spite of its evils, sufficient com- 
pensations to offer us? What do we 
get out of it? We won’t delve deep- 
ly into the moral issues involved 
(leave them to the clergy) but ask 
rather if we better things for our- 
selves in a practical way by throw- 
ing off the yoke of matrimony. 


| ES divorce gives us the 
means of asserting our rights, and 
regaining our liberty. No joint bills, 
responsibilities, in-laws, and over- 
bearing partners! At first it may 
seem pretty grand, but such frothy 
exultation is short-lived. 

If it has not before, it will dawn 
on us when little daughter Dorothy 
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enters kindergarten that she is 
missing something which we are 
guilty of having taken from her. 
We see the hurt in her eyes when 
she comes home and asks: “Why 
doesn’t daddy live with us?” We 
see the confusion and bafflement 
when she demands: “Mama, are 
you sure I really have a daddy like 
other little girls and boys?” 

Any parent with a heart less in- 
durate than stone will suffer a very 
real anguish viewing the divorce 
through the eyes of a daughter or 
son. If the arrangements are such 
that the poor child is shunted from 
parent to parent, or allowed at in- 
tervals, to visit father, and then 
yanked back to mother’s custody 
like a pawn on a chess board, the 
condition will not be improved. 

We parents are forcing our 
daughter to divide her allegiance, a 
very unfair burden to place upon 
the slender shoulders of a child; 
and we are flaunting before her im- 
pressionable eyes some of the uglier 
results of grown-up selfishness and 
perfidy. If later she develops pecu- 
liar character traits, we won’t need 
a psychiatrist to show us that the 
finger of blame should be pointed 
our way. Such thoughts as these 
become thorns in our side, every 
day more painful and nerve rack- 
ing. 


Bur if we have no children, can’t 
we live our own life our own way? 
That’s the question we foolishly 
ask, as though we lived in a vacuum 
with no duties to society or to God! 
But apart from duties, let’s. con- 
sider the thing from a more per- 
sonal angle. As far as we individ- 
uals are concerned, divorce seldom 
helps a situation. Divorced people 
run into many difficulties and en- 
tanglements. We find ourselves 
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strangely ill at ease in a world 
where we are classed in neither the 
married nor single category, where 
we are neither fish nor fowl. We 
don’t belong; we don’t fit into the 
conventional pattern. We are left- 
overs, extras, surplus material. Our 
social life is off balance. 

As Catholics we cannot remarry, 
but as human beings it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to live without some 
companionship of the opposite sex. 
We may try to do this, but only by 
pressing very close to God can we 
avoid making of our lives twisted 
and wizened affairs, and fashioning 
ourselves into warped and queer 
characters. 

If, on the other hand, we decide 
to develop a few “Platonic friend- 
ships,” we find ourselves in short 
order harassed and torn by tempta- 
tion. Much as we may pooh-pooh 
the idea as unthinkable, unless we 
are wax dummies fit for depart- 
ment store display, rather than real 
life, this is inevitable. 


N ow temptation isn’t an easy 
thing to live with, whether it be the 
active, rankling kind, or only the 
half-conscious sort which expresses 
itself in restlessness, confusion, and 
a vague discontent. It levies upon 
its. victims sleepless nights, and 
days barren with frustration and 
inquietude. It ends in loneliness, 
that dread depression of the spirit 
which crushes the most stalwart. 
Outward activities, business, pleas- 
ure, travel, do not reach its inner 
core. It lies like a monstrous 
weight on the heart, slowly press- 
ing out life blood in a devitalizing 
trickle. 

No wonder so many of us suc- 
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cumb to the temptation to remarry, 
declaring that this is too much for 
human nature. The withered, dis- 
torted and empty life can be ex- 
changed, we say, for a normal life, 
full and satisfying. We break our 
vow and undertake a civil cere- 
mony. 

Then if we do succeed in stifling 
obstreperous conscience, and set- 
tling down to getting what we can 
from life, maybe we will achieve a 
bit of contentment here and now. 
But what about eternity? “Ay, 
there’s the rub!” 


Tux pain we suffered in our state 
of divorce was the pain of loss and 
of frustration of a natural urge and 
mode of existence. It was terrible 
to bear over the years. But the pain 
of hell is also the pain of loss and 
of frustration of our natural des- 
tiny. That will be more terrible 
to bear, and we must bear it not 
only for years, but for limitless 
eternity. 

A sad dilemma we cry! Is God a 
Moloch demanding so much of His 
creatures? But wait. We bring all 
this upon ourselves when we pro- 
cure a divorce. We go against a 
natural law just as we would be 
going against the natural law of 
gravity were we to step off the win- 
dow ‘sill of a ten-story building. 
We can expect trouble. It is God, 
Who runs after us, like a mother 
after a wayward child, offering to 
fill hearts, emptied by our own 
hand, with Himself. In Him, we 
ean still find satisfaction and joy 
beyond our fondest dream, if only 
we are not too thickly insulated by 
the wrappings of earthy yearnings, 
hopes and desires. 
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Ive been doing field work lately 
in some of the most Catholic sec- 


tions of town. My job is princi- 
pally one of interviewing people. I 
corner a mother who is taking her 
baby for an outing, or a man who 
is spending Saturday morning re- 
pairing his car, and ask them a 
series of questions. I’m supposed 
not only to get training in the analy- 
sis of the answers but also in con- 
tacting many different kinds of 
people. 

I play a supplementary game 
with myself by trying to guess my 
victim’s religion by his answers to 
those questions which have to do 
with problems of justice or char- 
ity. Fortunately for me I have a 
check. The last question I ask is 
the person’s denomination. Fortu- 
nately for me, I say, because in 
hardly any case can I really tell 
from the previous answers. 

On the one hand I suppose we 
can rejoice that these Polish- 
Americans and _ Italian-Americans 
and Irish-Americans have become 
so solidly part of our culture, but 
on the other hand have they be- 
come so assimilated as to be indis- 
tinguishable from the rest of the 
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population on such issues as those 
of justice and charity? 

This has brought me to ask my- 
self, is it fair to judge people’s 
Catholicism or even the vitality of 
Catholicism in America on these 
criteria? Are questions of inter- 
racial justice, generosity and hospi- 
tality so clearly defined in Catholic 
teaching as to prove really signifi- 
cant in sorting out the believer 
from the non-believer? The ques- 
tion has come up before when peo- 
ple who have read my articles have 
asked me to compare Catholicism: 
in France and in the United States. 
What are the crucial indexes? By 
what fruits can we be known? 
How can we tell the thorny tree 
from the really fruitful one? 


G ssn LEBRAS, a layman, a so- 
ciologist and an expert on Canon 
Law has some ideas on the subject. 





Sally Whelan Cassidy bases her article 
this month on the work of Gabriel Lebras, 
a French sociologist, who has made an ex- 
tensive study of the vitality of the Church 
in France. Candid answers to the provoe- 
ative questions here proposed would go 
far toward revealing the actual vigor of the 
Church in the United States. 
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He has been working for a long time 
on the problem of the vitality of the 
Church in France. He has spent 
years in studying various parishes 
and even dioceses there at the re- 
quest of the bishops. He has come 
up with some interesting ideas. 

First he makes the fairly obvious 
statement that numbers alone are 
not significant; distribution is much 
more important. The fact that out 
of France’s still sizable Catholic 
population very few workers (in 
some dioceses only one in a thou- 
sand) are practicing Catholics, 
gives one a better picture of French 
Catholicism than if we simply com- 
pared the proportion of Catholics 
to the total population. A city 
church packed with women and 
children is surely in a different cate- 
gory from one where adolescents 
and men are present, too. A re- 
ligion which flourishes only in the 
city’s slums is in a different posi- 
tion from one which can grow only 
in the rural areas, and both differ 
from the religion which can set 
down roots and flourish in any hu- 
man condition. 

Lebras says that one of the most 
important signs of vitality is fervor 
after transplantation. Is the Irish- 
man who comes to the United States 
as fervent as he was in the old 
country? Does the Polish family 
and the Italian family lose its re- 
ligious sense when it crosses the 
Atlantic? Can Catholicism stand 
the shock of the transition? 

It is clear from census data that 
many immigrants from “Catholic 
countries” no longer practice their 
religion. A study of the Puerto 
Ricans in East Harlem seems rather 
to show a certain eagerness to 
slough off the hard burden of Ca- 
tholicism and to put on newer, 
seemingly more American ways. 
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We might also ask if sometimes 
Catholicism survives largely be- 
cause it is identified with the re- 
maining traces of the old national- 
ism and because of its function in 
holding an ethnic group together 
than because of its more religious 
characteristics. 


Tue converts are another impor- 
tant sign of the vitality of the 
Church. Who are those who come 
into the Church, who are those who 
leave it? It is surely highly signifi- 
cant that we have an infinitesimal 
proportion of Negroes in the Catho- 
lic Church in America. Are con- 
verts attracted to the Church be- 
cause they want to please their 
wives, because the boss is Catholic, 
or because the Church appeals to 
their sense of ethics and they feel 
a need to give meaning to their 
lives? 

Then comes the question, who 
leaves? At what age? Is it as in 
France where the child of fourteen 
announces that he no longer will 
go to Mass? Is it after a year of 
college science? Is it after a few 
month’s contact with “the world”? 
Is it after the first child is born? 
What are the motives for leaving? 
A feeling of being cramped in a 
structure become too rigid? A de- 
sire that the Church refuses to 
countenance? Boredom? Indiffer- 
ence and inconvenience? Is it lest 
job or advancement be placed in 
jeopardy? 


Anornza sign which Lebras sees 
is the intellectual quality of the re- 
ligion. Is it only for those trained 
in philosophy or is it a religion of 
ignoramuses? Does it make sense 
to people at every level of the popu- 
lation, or does one have to have a 
certain status? An example would 
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be the typical Negro spiritualist 
church which is frequented almost 
exclusively by members of the lower 
class, whereas in the East, at least, 
Episcopalian is virtually synony- 
mous with upper class. 

Are the religious beliefs and doc- 
trines preached to all or is there 
one set of beliefs for the elite group 
and another for the mass of fol- 
lowers? This question might be 
phrased in another way: Can one 
grow in religion as one grows in the 
intellectual life, or is one forced to 
leave “inconvenient” or “disprov- 
en” doctrines behind? 


V ocartons form another series of 
indexes. How many and what 
quality? Central America’s lack of 
native clergy tells quite a different 
story from that told by the bap- 
tismal records. Boston’s Catholi- 
cism is reflected in its many voca- 
tions to the missions as well as by 
its proportion of Catholics to the 
total population. 

A clergy which is recruited at a 
very early age and given only the 
minimum training necessary will 
offer a very different service from 
a clergy allowed more scope in its 
development. In this connection, 
it is appropriate to ask, are the dioc- 
esan seminaries and the novitiates 
of the religious orders overcrowded 
or are they both perhaps in need 
of recruits? We might inquire how 
the religious life is regarded by the 
aspirant to the priesthood. Does 
he consider entering a religious or- 
der as a way of escape from the 
grinding poverty and feeling of 
isolation of the diocesan priest 
(which is the case in France), or 
does he consider the monastery as 
a refuge from the world’s corrup- 
tion (as in olden days)? 


Also, which economic groups 
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furnish our priests? Do they come 
mostly from the urban poor, from 
well-to-do farm families, or do they 
come from the professional classes? 
What is the attitude of their fami- 
lies? Do they feel that they have 
“lost a son to the’Church,” or that 
this is one son provided for? Do 
they feel that this son will soon be 
a powerful protector for the whole 
family or do they feel blessed at a 
special grace? 

Is the clergy recruited largely 
from one national group, and if so 
how do the other national groups 
accept it? Do they feel that their 
clergy are foreigners and do not 
understand them? Do they try to 
set up distinct national parishes? 
Lastly, how spontaneous are voca- 
tions? Are they a matter of family 
tradition, a result of careful foster- 
ing by the local parish priest, are 
they a matter of subtle pressure 
during retreat time or are they 
something quite personal to the 
candidate? 


| too, show the vitality of 
Catholicism. Are they militant only 
when furnished with ready-made 
organizations such as a high school 
sodality, or are they able to carry 
on an active Catholic life in their 
homes and on the job? Does Ca- 
tholicism remain largely in the pews 
after Sunday Mass or is it some- 
thing which forms family habits? 
It is said that Catholic families 
can be detected by the all too famil- 
iar and superficial method of com- 
paring number of children to num- 
ber of years married. Stability and 
unity are surely significant aspects 
of a religious family life, not only 
fecundity. I would ask if the fam- 
ily participated as a family in the 
work of the Church or if it bears 
the chief burden of those discreet 
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Christian virtues of hospitality and 
generosity? These latter virtues are 
my own rule-of-thumb way of esti- 
mating the penetration of religion 
into family life. 

I had a striking example of that 
in St. Louis when total strangers 
asked several of us to their house 
for dinner simply because it was 
good for Christians to be together. 
Another example comes to mind 
when I think of the family that un- 
questioningly put me up day after 
day when I was helping a friend of 
mine get back on her feet after her 
son was born. Another family’s 
speciality was using their battered 
second-hand car to do the moving 
for all their friends, all the short 
trips where a car could save a lot 
of money. 

We might also ask if the hus- 
band considers himself a good man 
if he brings home the paycheck 
regularly and intact? Are the chil- 
dren largely privileged boarders or 
do they have a significant role to 
play in the Catholic family? 


Ix the domain of work, I suppose 
I know the academic life best. Here 
I would ask whether Catholicism is 
considered a threat to cherished 
liberties (@ la Blanshard), a de- 
crepit monstrosity vowed to early 
disintegration, or is it considered 
as one of the contributors to arts 
and sciences? Is its position taken 
seriously when discussions center 
around man and society or is its 
point of view considered alien, arbi- 
trary and irrelevant? 

Is the chief characteristic of the 
Catholic scholar one of belligerency, 
or total passivity, or on the con- 
trary, does he make his contribu- 
tion to learning, too? Is the Catho- 
lic a trusted colleague or is he 
always marginal to the world of 
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scholarship and learning? Do we 
“discover” ideas ten years after oth- 
ers have been excited about them, or 
are we in there pushing the hori- 
zons back. Are we pioneers or 
camp followers of the academic 
trek? 


Tazse are some of the indexes 
which Lebras has discussed as a re- 
sult of years of study. I would 
hasten to add that these are socio- 
logical indexes and not on the same 
level as inspirations from the Holy 
Ghost. However, let us take them 
for what they are worth, signs given 
us by a very learned and anxious 
man. It might be worth while 
thinking them over, trying to see 
what they reveal of the life of the 
Church around us. 

It might be wise for those inter- 
ested in the parish to stop, look and 
listen. How vital is the Church in 
that area, how many people does it 
touch, who are those who ignore it 
completely? Such an inquiry might 
lead to such alarming discoveries 
as Abbé Godin’s discovery of the 
new paganism in France’s metro- 
politan area. It might also lead to 
rejoicing. 

We might even go one step fur- 
ther, as suggested by Lebras, and 
ask what is the dominant tone of 
American Catholicism, or Catholi- 
cism in our diocese? Is it one of de- 
fense, implying a great weariness? 
Is it one of complacency implying 
little dynamism for the problems of 
the future? If the world is a chang- 
ing world it might be worth while 
to test the structures of the Church 
for elasticity and vigor. A contin- 
ual vigilance to pastoral, teaching, 
and liturgical techniques and prac- 
tices would surely show an aware- 
ness of the need to meet new prob- 
lems. An awareness of who is 

















reached by the Church and who is 
leaving the fold might sharpen our 
eyes to needed reforms, to new 
questions, to new areas in the 
apostolate. 


Few of us can hope to get an- 
swers to all of these questions but 


PEACE 
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all of us can use them as a source 
of meditation and prayer that the 
Church in America may be strong 
enough, vital enough to play the 
role demanded of it, that we as in- 
dividuals may be placed on the 
positive side of the ledger in the 
final settling of accounts. 


Peace 


By KATHARINE KENDALL 


Price! Peace! be still. 
There is no peace: 


the earth is ringed with gathering clouds 
black storm and threatening flash 


and under all 


rumble and quake and tremor of the sod; 


men’s hearts 


are failing them for fear; 


“there is no peace,” they cry, 


and (shrieking) “where 
is now your God?” 


Yet is there peace: 


peace and serenity and strength of calm 
breathe from the hearts of those who in the silence 
attend to hear the still small voice; 


who walk in faith 


not fearing in the dark the path He trod 


because 
“be still,” He said, 
“and know 

I am your God.” 








A cme visit to the British and 
French zones of Germany has en- 
abled me to obtain a fair picture of 
Germany today. This was made 
possible because I attended an 
Anglo-German press. conference, 
and thus had the opportunity of 
talking to a number of leading Ger- 
man journalists. In addition to 
this I met some businessmen and 
a leading Dominican priest. Fur- 
thermore I had a long talk with 
Frau Teusch, the Kultusminister of 
North Rhine-Westphalia. 

I suppose we all instinctively look 
for confirmation of our precon- 
ceived ideas. Certainly many of 
the points about Germany on which 
I have long felt clear—even during 
the war—were confirmed by what 


. I saw and heard. On the other 


hand, a fair observer is likely to 
find that he was also wrong about 
many things, and this also I dis- 
covered. 

In some ways I was disappoint- 
ed. It is only too true that the Ger- 
man has completely turned his back 
on dictatorship and all its ways. 
Indeed I am certain that he was 
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never as enamored of Hitler as we 


thought. As members of the herd, 
the vast majority voted for and sup- 
ported Hitler. As patriots, they 
worked to see their country win. 
Why not? But as individuals, they 
saw in Hitler a dictator whose un- 
pleasant, but unanswerable, orders 
were far from congenial to citizens 
who, like all other citizens in the 
world, prefer to live independent 
and personally free lives. 
Naturally the ordinary German 
knew little of many of the cruelties 
and extreme measures which were 
given the fullest publicity in the 
world’s press. And when he knew, 
he either approved or disapproved, 
but realized that in any event it was 
wisest to keep his mouth shut. We 
always tend to judge a foreign peo- 
ple in the mass, and we forget that 
ninety per cent of those people live 
their own privates lives, unable to 
read any language but their own, 





Michael de la Bedoyere, Editor of the 
London Catholic Herald, sends these notes 
from Germany where in April he attended 
an Anglo-German press conference and vis- 
ited the French and British zones. His com- 
ments on the press, the schools and the 
Church there are especially enlightening. 
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and remain almost wholly con- 
cerned with the business of earn- 
ing their bread and living in peace 
with their families and neighbors. 
If this is so everywhere, it is doubly 
so in a dictatorship. 


Usronrunatexy, now that Hitler 
and his regime have been over- 
thrown, we tend to think again of 
the German as a part of the herd, 
and this time we hope that he is an 
interested and excited member of 
the democratic “herd.” To some 
extent I thought so, but now I real- 
ize that the democratic “herd” in 
Germany hardly exists. 

The Hitler experience has left the 
German with no political illusions. 
Nor did our Occupation altogether 
help to win him to democratic ways 
from teachers who dictated their 
orders to him. Today, the average 
German, young and old, seems 
sublimely indifferent to politics. 
That is the disappointment and the 
danger. 

Given the present world situ- 
ation, it is hard for us to imagine 
anyone being completely uninter- 
ested in the international political 
future. It is impossible to imagine 
anyone uninterested when he lives 
less than 200 miles away from the 
Soviet armies, defended from them 
only by a handful of occupation 
troops. 

But the truth is that the Ger- 
man is uninterested. He has been 
through a good deal, and his life to- 
day is in many ways precarious. 
The future is in every way a ques- 
tion mark. He feels he can in any 
case do little about it—and so he 
lives for the present. 

I was surprised to find that even 
the great question of the restora- 
tion of German unity leaves him 
cold, except for the fact that the 
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restoration of a free united Ger- 
many would relieve him of the in- 
soluble social and economic prob- 
lem of the refugees from the East 
who are still being added to in siza- 
ble numbers. 


Tar to get his views about the fed- 
eral system, and he will smile and 
say that it is surely a very costly 
system to have seventy-four Ger- 
man Ministers for all the artificial- 
ly created Lander about which no 
one cares a bit, except in the case of 
Bavaria. Soldiering is deeply un- 
popular, but if an army has to be 
made, there are more than enough 
unemployed or underpaid people 
who will be glad enough to find 
security in the soldier’s job. 

Vaguely he likes the idea of 
Western Europe, because it may 
bring some security, and he is ready 
to sacrifice much for that. In the 
British zone at least he prefers the 
Occupation to continue than sud- 
denly to find himself alone. 

Naturally, he has his grouses 
about the costs of the Occupation, 
about the requisitioning of disas- 
trously scarce houses, about the 
economic disadvantages of the com- 
mercial treaties and arrangements 
with foreign countries; but the fact 
that the High Commissioners are 
friendlily labeled the “Guardian 
Angels” goes some way toward 
showing that there is really little 
resentment against a system which 
throws the ultimate political re- 
sponsibility onto the shoulders of 
others. 


I. is a depressing and dangerous 
picture, but it is hard to see how 
things can be changed. Despite the 
quantity of goods in the shops and 
the appearances of abundant food, 
life is very hard for the great ma- 
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jority. With prices rapidly rising, 
wages remain low and one has to 
remember that very large numbers 
of Germans have completely lost 
the. real capital which most men 
gradually accumulate or inherit. 
Furniture has been destroyed or 
lost or stolen (sometimes by our 
troops). Clothes, of bad quality for 
years, have completely worn out. 
Houses, of course, have often been 
razed to the ground. 

. Today, six years after the war, 
Cologne remains a devastated city 
with clouds of brick dust covering 
everything on a dry day. When one 
remarks on the fact, it is rather 
pathetic to be told that the work of 
restoration has proceeded so fast 
that Cologne looks different every 
month. No doubt it is so, but the 
visitor still finds it, and many other 
places, horrific. 

Thus it is that ordinary wages 
have to cover not only current ex- 
penses, but the restoration of de- 
stroyed capital at extravagantly 
high prices. A Catholic business- 
man confessed to me that the wages 
he paid—the current wages—could 
not possibly enable his workers to 
buy new clothes. 


No doubt, I talked for the most 
part to supporters of the Christian 
Democrats, and consequently I ob- 
tained a partial picture of Schu- 
macher and the Socialists. These 
Socialists are, of course, full- 
blooded Marxists, and true to their 
master’s main following they are 
far more nationalist than interna- 
tionalist. 

But I saw for myself some of the 
Socialist propaganda which seemed 
to me unbelievably naive. It sim- 
ply consisted of listing the faults of 
the Adenauer regime, unemploy- 
ment, shortage of houses, rising 
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prices, etc., and listing the opposite 
of these evils as the promise of the 
Socialists, without so much as a 
mention of how the miracle was to 
be performed. 

The majority of the workers are 
Socialist, but the Christian Demo- 
crats, despite their Right Wing 
tendency, command considerable 
loyalty in the Catholic parts. This 
may be helped to some extent by 
the separation, in theory at any rate, 
between Trade Union affairs and 
politics. 


0. the whole, the most helpful 
factor in the political and economic 
situation is to be found in the gen- 
eral interest in finding ways and 
means of organizing satisfactory 
relations between capital and labor. 
The British system of nationaliza- 
tion is considered out-of-date and 
bad, even apparently by the Social- 
ists. After all, the Germans know 
too much about what the State can 
do both politically and economi- 
cally. : 

What both sides are interested 
in is an advanced form of joint pro- 
duction with capital and labor 
equally represented and responsi- 
ble, while profits, after the payment 
of satisfactory wages, go to the 
shareholders. Oddly enough, the 
war has left some large enterprises 
without any owners. Despite this, 
they carry on perfectly satisfac- 
torily, sometimes under the form of 
joint production. To popularize 
and spread this system is the seri- 
ous concern of many responsible 
Germans, and here at last is a sub- 
ject about which people will speak 
with some enthusiasm. 

I also derived the impression that 
the Schuman Plan, despite German 


doubts about details, appeals to the - 


same general desire to rationalize 

















economic relations, both nationally 
and internationally. If so, there is 
one topic on which the politically 
disinterested and irresponsible Ger- 
man of today is well ahead of the 
Englishman. 


0. three topics I was able to ob- 
tain some specially good informa- 
tion: the press, the schools and the 
Church. 

I will not dwell on the. press, 
though three days of my stay were 
devoted to the study of the German 
press, because it is a somewhat 
technical and specialized question. 
Suffice it to say that there seemed 
to be general agreement that the 
German press tended to be politi- 
cally irresponsible, of insufficiently 
high intellectual level, and _ in- 
clined to apply the propaganda 
technique learned in the days of 
Hitler to the Communist question. 

These defects are said to be due 
to the mistakes of the Occupying 
Powers and to the general eco- 
nomic insecurity of the whole en- 
terprise which has to start again 
from scratch. 

On the other hand, when I was 
privately told that the Catholic re- 
view, Hochland, one of the finest 
in the world and of the highest in- 
tellectual quality, has a_ steadily 
rising circulation of nearly 30,000, 
I was inclined to discount some of 
the lamentations I heard. In 
Britain or America a Hochland 
could not hope for a third of that 
circulation. 


| education I had a very valu- 
able talk with Frau Teusch, the 
only woman Minister in the coun- 
try. 
there is a large Catholic population, 
and the present system allows for 
the fullest Catholic rights. Frau 


FROM MY WINDOW IN FLEET STREET 


In North Rhine-Westphalia - 
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Teusch greatly emphasized the 
point that the educational system is - 
outstanding as a rare instance of 
the application of democracy fo the 
new Germany. 

The usual system resorted to by 
the Allies was an order to go back 
to the laws in force before Hitler— 
in other words a diktat to be demo- 
cratic again. But in the case of 
education a new system was ap- 
plied. Parents had to choose how 
they wanted their children to be 
educated, whether in Catholic 
schools, or Protestant ones, or 
mixed schools, or non-religious. 

Wherever fifty children required 
a class of one or other of the above 
categories, that class must be pro- 
vided. It is known that some high- 
er Catholic authorities disapproved 
of the choice being left to parents, 
but the pure democratic system 
prevailed, and today it works very 
well. 

It is not surprising that the Ger- 
man educational system works 
well, for the Germans have always 
made much of education of all 
kinds. A critic might well suggest 
that they have made too much of it, 
valuing theoretic knowledge far 
above practical adaptability and 
common sense. 

It is doubtful whether the Ger- 
man is really as militaristic as he 
has been made out to be; but he is 
certainly always a professor! Even 
so, heads today are shaken over the 
disinterestedness and’ irresponsibil- 
ity of post-war youth. 


0 NE may thank God that the 
Church is very healthy. I had the 
great privilege of paying a visit to 
the Abbey of Maria Laach, the cen- 
ter of the German liturgical revival. 
I was there for High Mass, with the 
priest celebrating facing the people. 
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It was a wonderful experience, not 
only because of the beauty of the 
singing and the dignity of the cere- 
monies in the ancient Romanesque 
church, but because Mass said 
facing the people makes one feel 
part and parcel of the Sacrifice— 
as though indeed one were present 
at the Last Supper. 

Maria Laach has spread popular 
interest in the liturgy throughout 
the country so that even in the 
smallest churches one finds large 
congregations for daily Mass with 
the people lustily singing appro- 
priate liturgical hymns in the ver- 
nacular. The Dialogue Mass is 
regularly and frequently said, and 
evening Mass is available when the 
need for it arises. By universal 
testimony these innovations have 
made a. decisive difference to the 
Catholicity of the people. 


I po not know whether the reader 
will have gained any clearer pic- 
ture of the German people today 
from these notes. I hope it will not 
be too clear since I think that the 
true situation is very confused. It 
is an immense weakness of the free 
world today that Germany is divid- 
ed, and that even the free half plays 
so little part in the common defense 
and rehabilitation of freedom. Be- 
fore I visited Germany I had 
thought that this was largely our 
fault. It is certainly our fault in 
part. 

But my experiences suggest that 
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the German people are themselves 
very reluctant to make the political 
effort required if they are to carry 
their weight in the most critical 
years of the world’s history. How 
they can be brought to a more con- 
structive frame of mind is a great 
and important question which we 
are hardly tackling. 


I WILL end by two points—the first, 
devastatingly depressing; the sec- 
ond, the most beautiful and hope- 
ful story I have ever heard. 

The first is the fact, admitted by 
many people, that no less than fifty 
per cent of German youth in East 
Germany has been won over to the 
Soviet way. Thank God, this fifty 
per cent includes no Catholics. 

The second is a story told me by 
the mother of the family concerned. 
When during the war German fami- 
lies were allowed to have the serv- 
ices of imported Russian domestic 
workers, the family was allotted a 
young Russian girl who had been 
wholly brought up by the Bolshe- 
viks. When this Russian girl got 
into some kind of conversation 
with the daughter of the house, she 
undid the top of her dress and drew 
out a crucifix, saying, “Nicht Stalin, 
aber Christos” (“Not Stalin, but 
Christ”). The daughter of the 
house did likewise and, smiling, 
said: “Nicht Hitler, aber Christos.” 

So long as something of this 
brave spirituality endures behind 
the scene, there is hope for us all. 
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Rewanos and Fairies” is ‘the 
title, if memory serves, of a story 
by Kipling. It makes me think of 
the vast number of awards and ci- 
tations that are given in the tele- 
vision and radio field. Every Tom, 
Dick and Harry seems to want to 
get into the act. Trade magazines, 
fan magazines, schools and colleges 
toss awards around like confetti. 

What it all boils down to, of 
course, is that Mr. and Mrs. John 
Q. Public simply don’t know which 
are worth while and which are 
mere publicity stunts. There is a 
way they can be separated accord- 
ing to grade. The publicity stunt 
awards are more often than not 
given to the most popular shows 
on the air. And why not? If some 
minor league publication wants to 
boost circulation, what better way 
to advertise the sheet than to give 
an award to Milton Berle or 
Arthur Godfrey. 

To keep on good terms with all 
publicity outlets, these big stars 
themselves must accept the vast 
majority of awards gracefully. 
Some go a bit further than being 
just graceful about it. Often they 
fall all over themselves trying to 
tell the audience how very, very 
much it means to them to receive 










and Television 


By WILLIAM H. SHRIVER, JR. 


this “wonderful award from Be- 
Bop Magazine” when ninety-nine 
and forty-four one-hundredths of 
the people listening have prob- 
ably never even heard of the rag. 


Tene are about five big awards, 
however, that are very worth while 
and they amount to something be- 
cause they look for quality, by and 
large, and not necessarily popular- 
ity. The Peabody awards,’ an- 
nounced each year in April, the 
Look TV awards, the Ohio State 
Institute for Education by Radio 
awards and the’ citations given by 
the two great trade papers, Variety 
and Billboard, round out the pic- 
ture. Coming into prominence, too, 
are the DuPont awards now in 
about their second year. 

I suppose most people in the in- 
dustry would concede that the Pea- 
body awards are the nearest ap- 
proach to the Pulitzer prizes. The 
Peabody citations are _ greatly 
sought after. Peabody looks for 





1It is to be noted that the Peabody 1950 
Award citation praises Robert Kintner of ABC 
and two associates for: “At a time when radio 
stations and networks were either firing or 
refusing to hire writers and actors on the basis . 
of the unsupported innuendoes contained in a 
publication known as Red Channels (they) re- 
fused to be stampeded into either action.” Red 
Channels contains facts not innuendoes. 
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quality, public service, educational 


values. They are not awed by tre- 
mendous popular reaction although 
they do recognize great popularity 
when there is quality in equal de- 
gree. For instance, this year, they 
awarded a special citation to Jim- 
my Durante, and it couldn’t have 
happened to a finer guy or more 
wonderful entertainer. 

The point of all this is that 
awards do not mean too much un- 
less the public really knows who 
is making them and for what rea- 
sons. It is sad that the industry 
itself doesn’t get together and make 
clear distinctions for the benefit of 
the listening and viewing public. 
They could quickly separate the 
wheat from the chaff and build a 
certain few to high prominence and 
meaningful standards. 


Bi ewer: the great radio and 
TV industries speed on to greater 
heights. As was predicted in this 
column away back, business, under 
the impact of the current mobiliza- 
tion, is booming, and I don’t refer 
to the vast coverage given the Mac- 
Arthur story or the Senate crime 
probes. I mean dollars and cents 
business is booming. Excess money 
is being poured into radio and TV 
advertising, and time salesmen are 
smiling broadly. 

Still, there aren’t many new 
shows being presented. TV could 
certainly stand new ideas but, in 
the meantime, one could say truth- 
fully that quality is improving in 
some fields, notably drama and 
baseball coverage. Dramatic shows 
by and large are showing great im- 
provement in stories, acting, and 
technical achievement. One of the 
steadiest and consistently good 
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series is the Kraft TV theater on 
Wednesday evenings on NBC. Only 
occasionally are “name” stars used 
on these presentations. But, good 
actors and actresses, true crafts- 
men of the trade, are always in 
evidence even down to minor roles. 
The writing is fine and the produc- 
tion capable and interesting. Week 
in and week out you can always 
expect good entertainment on this 
program. 

The Kraft TV Theater is a fine 
example of what can be done by 
good, competent craftsmen hon- 
estly applying themselves to their 
art. 


Nexr month, the Catholic Broad- 
casters Association will hold its 
annual convention at Seton Hall 
College in Newark. Once again this 
happy band will gather together 
and “tell sad stories” of their up- 
hill battle to further the cause of 
Catholic radio and TV in _ the 
United States. Here’s hoping that 
this year will find them working 
out some way of properly financ- 
ing their activities so that a greater 
service can be given in co-ordinat- 
ing and making more effective this 
important phase of the apostolate 
in our country. 

We hope that all delegates will 
come with this thought in mind: 
“In union there is strength, but our 
union should be of those who want 
for Catholic radio and TV the best 
and nothing but the best. Better 
we should stay off the air entirely 
unless what we do is superior in 
every way. Let us work always to 
that high end for the glory of God 
and the furtherance of the coming 
of His kingdom . . . the coming of 
Pax Christi in Regno Christi.” 
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Parisian backgrounds in Pardon Our 
French but Raoul Pene Du Bois’ cos- 
tumes are a whirl of color in the 
“Students Ball.” Sex is the mainspring 
of the jokes. 

The high climax of the show is a 
ballet by Gower Champion which has 
nothing to do with the story but de- 
serves a special billing. It’s called 
The Sale and is a vivid pantomime 
of bargain day in a department store. 
The baffled clerks, the surging crowd, 
the endless trying on of hats and 
scarves, the persistent shoplifting all 
mount up to a magnificent crescendo 
and burlesque finale. The Sale shouid 
be preserved in some repertoire of cur- 
rent ballet—At the Winter Garden. 


A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN.—It was 
a lively crowd that gathered round 
the pawnshop near the Bridge on 
Saturday night and it’s lively songs 
they sang and that was when Katie 
first met Johnny Nolan who brought 
so much joy and sorrow, too, into her 
life. Constructed from the novel by 
the author, Betty Smith and George 
Abbott, the action of the current mu- 
sical takes piace before the original 
story began, but, although it is cen- 
tered about the romance of Francie’s 
parents, it is not her mother, Katie 
Nolan, but Francie’s unpredictable 
Aunt Cissy who holds the center of 
the stage. 

Cissy is an uninhibited, affection- 
ate romantic who calls all the incum- 
.bents in her life after her first hus- 
band, Harry. When the current Harry, 
a kindly obtuse hulk of a plumber 
objects to adopting a baby for senti- 
mental reasons, Cissy, nothing daunted, 
Stages a slapstick lying-in and while 
Harry goes out to get her a drink of 
Moxie, the Jatest Italian infant from 
next door is hustled in and the huge 
Harry falls in a faint. Rather remi- 
niscent of the Second Shepherd’s Play 
in the Wakefield Cycle, this scene is 
much less suggestive than  Cissy’s 
songs. 

It seems a pity that the warmly hu- 
man quality of A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn set to music should be dis- 
colored by vulgarities in the lyrics 
and the distastefulness of a scene at 
the end. The authors may retort that 
it is a legitimate part of the story to 
show how Johnny, the alcoholic, real- 
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izes his ultimate degradation when he 
loses his job of pianist at the bordello 
but when the public pay their money 
to enjoy a musical comedy, a brothel 
—even a glimpse of one—adds a very 
bad flavor to the entertainment value. 

As Cissy, Shirley Booth proves her 
mastery of character comedy, and 
from her first appearance.in flamboy- 
ant kimono with lace insertions in her 
black silk stockings, she takes over 
the show. Johnny Johnston as Johnny 
Nolan, has a good voice but looks 
more like a Radio City usher than a 
roistering Irish tenor. Marcia Van 
Dyke, a violinist, in her stage debut 
gives a very appealing but finely re- 
strained performance as Katie. A 
bunch of flowers that Johnny had or- 
dered before his death for his little 
girl’s graduation gives a touch of 
Carousel to the finale. 

The music by Arthur Schwartz has 
the lilt of the past century whose more 


romantic features are caught up 
in Irene Sharaff’s costumes and 
Mielziner’s backgrounds. Of course 


the drab realism of poverty has no 
place in musical comedy but the tree 
seen outside Katie’s trim kitchen has 
as little relation to an ailanthus tree 
as the kitchen has to a cold water 
tenement.—At the Alvin. 


, TAMING OF THE SHREW.—All 
that this production of Margaret Web- 
ster’s seems to prove is that Cole Por- 
ter in Kiss Me, Kate did a good turn 
to William Shakespeare. The music 
cues become nostalgic now with the 
purely spoken text, particularly when 
Petruchio declares “I’ve come to wive 
it wealthily in Padua!” and compared 
to the tiresome prologue, with the 
very drunken Christosher Sly, the 
love story of the actors interwoven 
into the musical is not only much 
more amusing but more refined! 
Acrobatic is the keynote of the 
Webster version. The humor begins 
and ends in slapstick. No pies fly but 
hobby horses charge about the stage 
as well as a two-man steed. Ada Rehan 
in the ’90’s was a regal Katharine, so 
is Anne Jeffreys in Kiss Me, Kate, but 
with Claire Luce at City Center, Kath- 
arine is a spiteful little spitting cat. 
Ralph Clanton, good-looking as he is,. 
has less of the Italian renaissance than 
a certain honest canine quality so that 








his fights with Katharine have a dog- 
cat realism when they roll about the 
stage snarling and scratching. The 
duel of wits gives place to physical 
prowess. 

Great prominence is given to Chris- 
topher Sly who is picked up in his 
tipsy stupor by an eighteenth-century 
squire and his huntsmen. Sly remains 
on the stage through most of the play 
and takes the center again in an in- 
serted epilogue. 

Compared to this production, the 
Lunt’s Shrew in modern dress in 1935 
was classical! The best natural come- 
dian in the present company was a 
small white poodle who appeared 
when Petruchio called for his hounds 
but took no tumble—Now Closed. 


Tm BALLET THEATER.—The muta- 
bility that seems a part of the Ameri- 
can scene is a discouraging con- 
comitant of the Ballet Theater whose 
rostrum of artists seems as if writ on 
water compared to the stabilized— 
and subsidized—company of Sadler’s 
Wells. Anthony Tudor’s great ballets 
have now lost two of their finest pro- 
tagonists in Nora Kaye and Hugh 
Laing. Nora Kaye has gone to join her 
husband, Jerome Robbins, in the New 
York City Ballet and that means that 
of the original trio of sailors in Rob- 
bins’ Fancy Free, there is now only 
Kriza left at the Ballet Theater. 

It is indeed difficult to imagine 
Ballet Theater now without Kriza who 
has been with them since he was a 
member of the corps de ballet, a 
dancer as reliable as versatile, whose 
superb vitality is modulated by the 
excellence of his technique. Alicia 
Alonzo and Youskevitch, both superla- 
tive artists are also loyal to Ballet 
Theater. Beautiful Mary Ellen Moylan 
is this season’s new ballerina. 

The novelties this year are two 
French ballets and a Spanish one. The 
latter, Circo de Espana, is a set of 
exotic numbers danced by different 
characters in a bull ring and created 
by Carmelita Maracci who came over 
here to stage it. The set by Rico 
Lebrun had for background a colossal 
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and extravagant bull and the same 
broad touch of caricature was main- 
tained in the dances. Completely sur- 
prising was the rakish comedy in- 
jected by Alicia Alonzo, so classic in 
her pas¢de-deux, so illusive as Juliet. 

Not nearly so successful in either 
atmosphere or interest was the French 
ballet by Roland Petit from a scenario 
by Anouilh with music by Jean 
Francaix called The Young Ladies of 
the Night (Demoiselles de la Nuit) 
and all about cats! A white kitten 
who is changed into a girl through the 
love of a musician, is haunted by the 
miaows of her past and one night the 
cats lure her over the roof tops so 
that the musician who follows her, 
may fall to his death. Both the music 
and choreography lacked finesse and 
imagination and Colette Marchand 
was disappointing and ponderous as 
the kitten. Only Kriza, as the musi- 
cian, was able to inject some dramatic 
tensity and showed an acute sense of 
balance when he slipped on the slant- 
ing roofs and died on two feet of 
guiter. 

Crackling with action on the other 
hand was The Young Man and Death 
by Jean Cocteau and Roland Petit. 
Danced all over Europe by Jean 
Babilee and his wife, Nathalie Philip- 
part, it is a bit of the Grand Guignol 
in ballet—an Apache dance in reverse 
—as it is the girl who keeps spurning 
the young man dying for love of her 
in his garret. Babilee, who is also a 
very fine classic dancer, shows little 
restraint when he pantomimes his 
despair with athletic feats which are 
the more unique for being performed 
to Bach! But what might easily be- 
come burlesque is raised to tragedy 
by the intensity of the dancers’ design. 

It is better to remember Bauet 
Theater by their single performance 
of Romeo and Juliet with its décor 
from Botticelli by Berman, the roman- 
tic musie of Delius and Alonzo’s ex- 
quisite Juliet. As for pure classicism, 
I missed Swan Lake but enjoyed a 
beautiful performance of Balanchine’s 
Theme and Variation. Ballet Theater 
now plans a tour of South America. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1949 


Kiss Me, Kate.—Anne Jeffreys, ex- 
cellent as Kate singing one of Cole 
Porter’s happiest scores in an enter- 
taining version of Shakespeare.—At 
the Shubert. 


SourH PaciFic.—Seats—at a pre- 
mium—are still to be had from the 
Damon Runyon Cancer Fund.—At the 
Majestic. 


February, 1950 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES.—Carol 
Channing and show girls under- 
dressed in a not too funny musical.— 
At the Ziegfeld. 


THe Happy Tirme.—Bawdy French 
Canadian family comedy.—At_ the 
Plymouth. 


November 


AFFAIRS OF STATE.—June Havoc re- 
places Celeste Holm in Verneuil’s en- 
tertaining comedy with Reginald Owen 
as the ex-Secretary of State.—At the 
Music Box. 


December 


Catt Me MApAM.—Delightful musi- 
cal with Ethel Merman as the Ameri- 
can ambassadress to Lichtenburg of 
which state Paul Lukas is minister. 
Sets and music are equally beguiling. 
—At the Imperial. 


January, 1951 


BELL, Book AND CANDLE.—Rex Har- 
rison and Lilli Palmer will be re- 
placed in June with a whole new cast 
in Van Druten’s very amusing comedy 
about witchcraft -in Manhattan.—At 
the Barrymore. 


Guys AND DoLis.—Winner of the 
Drama Critic’s Award this is the musi- 
cal version of some Damon Runyon 
Stories which excels in music, lyrics 
and dancing. The night club cos- 
tumes are questionable and most of 
the characters are gamblers but the 





heroine is Sergeant Sara Brown of 
Save-a-Soul Mission who reforms them. 
—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


February 


TWENTIETH CENTURY.—A _ raucous 
farce peppered with distasteful inepti- 
tudes.—At the Fulton. 


March 


DARKNESS AT Noon.—Awarded the 
Drama Critics’ prize deservedly for 
Kingsley’s admirable dramatization of 
Koestler’s novel and the superb acting 
of Claude Rains as the ex-Soviet leader 
facing a purge.—At the Royale. 


Tue Rose Tatrroo.—Arresting for its 
characterizations and humor in Acts 
I and II, Tennessee Williams has abro- 
gated all standards of truth and de- 
cency in Act III. Maureen Stapleton 
as Serafina delle Rose, the Sicilian 
widow living on the Gulf Coast, de- 
serves a featured billing—At the 
Martin Beck. 


May 


THE KiNG ANpD I.—Rogers and Ham- 
merstein have transported Siam to 
Broadway in a fabulous production in 
which Yul Brynner as the King proves 
himself a great actor. Gertrude Law- 
rence is charming in sweeping hoop 
skirts but hasn’t any piquant song. In 
fact the songs are the lesser part ex- 
cept for a duet and Dorothy Sarnoff’s 
“Something Wonderful.” The royal 
children—some sixteen of them—are 
enchanting, ‘so is the ballet—a Siamese 
version of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The 
costumes, sets and orchestration are 
all notably beautiful—At the St. 
James. 


THE Moon Is Bivue.—F. Hugh Her- 
bert’s sophisticated comedy has only 
three in the cast but Barbara Bel 
Geddes and Donald Cook are more 
than a host. Moral in plot but more 
than suggestive in dialogue, it begins 
and ends on top of the Empire State 
Building.—At the Henry Miller. 








New Novels 


REVIEWED BY RILEY HUGHES 


From Here to Eternity. By James Jones. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$4.50. 

Hell, Dante tells us, is eternal rest- 
lessness without progression. In 850 
pages seared with hatred and prolific 
of the depraved and the obscene, Mr. 
Jones describes, with monotonous in- 
sistence, the cold fury of the hell he 
has contrived for his characters. With 
an unliterary naturalism that fre- 
quently parodies itself, he gives a one- 
dimensional, literal report on our 
peace-time army in Hawaii. 

Even though every incident in the 
book can be documented—one need 
not doubt it—the total effect, flat and 
without nuance or value, is not 
“real.” Here, without benefit of for- 
mal ideology, is the humorless po- 
lemic of a mind embittered. The re- 
sult is not art or even reportage; it 
is an inhuman cry, anarchic and para- 
noiac. 

The scene shifts heavily from bar- 
racks to brothel, from barroom to 
prison stockade. Occasionally there 
are glimpses of the world above and 
removed from that of private soldiers 
and noncoms: the clubs and bed- 
rooms of the officer class. Wherever 
the scene, we are present at a moral 
jungle. In page after page of dialogue 
one would have thought unprintable, 
the point is hammered home that the 
jungle law of survival is everywhere 
in operation. 

One of the two heroes, a hobo at 
twelve and a killer at fifteen, commits 
a savage murder for vengeance, is 
harbored by prostitutes, and is killed 
trying to rejoin his unit after Pearl 











Harbor. There is no indication that 
the author at any time finds him other 
than admirable. The other, a lapsed 
Catholic, achieves his finest hour, we 
are to believe, when he tears up the 
papers that would have led to his 
commissioning. 

The ostensible subject of this book 
is the regular army; the real one is 
the Depression, with its CCC camps. 
Its moods and attitudes go back to the 
early Thirties; they give evidence of 
a deep and terrible wound in our so- 
ciety which we have not cauterized. 
There is a frightening, undisciplined 
power in these pages. They cry out 
with a restlessness that has forever 
left all hope behind. 


Jenkins’ Ear. By Odell Shepard and 
Willard Shepard. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

It is wittily remarked herein of 
Horace Walpole’s curious residence, 
Strawberry Hill, with its immense 
store of oddities and bizarre archi- 
tecture, that “it enlarges one’s notion 
of what is credible.” The lighthearted 
purpose of this entertaining dollop of 
English history and literary gossip is 
to enlarge the reader’s notion of the 
lost cause of the Stuarts and of just 
about everything that happened in 
Hanoverian England. 

The authors, a father and son team, 
serve up a rare and wonderful dish of 
Jacobite intrigue, mutiny and hard- 
ship at sea, Braddock’s campaign, 
civil war in Scotland, and the charm- 
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ing pedantry of Walpole’s circle. 
Through a shrewd and effective de- 
vice they make Walpole, prince 
among raconteurs, a prisoner ‘in his 
own house, and they force him to lis- 
ten to the stories of his mysterious 
guests. The action ranges over a good 
part of the world and then back again 
to Strawberry Hill, where a Restora- 
tion plot blooms in the last place in 
England that would be suspected. 

The mystery starts when a certain 
Person Blandison commandeers Wal- 
pole’s estate for a week and summons 
an odd crew of adventurers to regale 
his host with the true story of what 
history knows as the War of Jenkins’ 
Ear. Soon everyone is persuaded that 
Blandison is really the Young Pre- 
tender, Walpole and his circle try to 
convince “Blandison” that another up- 
rising would end in failure and trag- 
edy. 

How the impasse is resolved is not 
even good conjectural history, but it 
is wonderful fun. “Thou shalt not 
bore” was the unwritten law of Straw- 
berry Hill, and the reader who rel- 
ishes' history with literary back- 
grounds and allusions will find that 
the Shepards observe that law as they 
extend the dimensions of mere fact 
to embrace history’s romantic and gal- 
lant spirit. 


Festival. By J. B. Priestley. New York: 

Harper & Bros. $3.95. 

The three final words — “helpless 
with laughter”—of these six hundred 
pages of innocent merriment (save for 
one brief sour note) will serve to de- 
scribe the permanent condition of 
anyone who gives himself over to Mr. 
Priestley’s hilarious view of today’s 
England. Proceeding from the assump- 
tion that the risibility of man under 
Labor is dolefully slighted, he offers 
the reminder that “all the other Eng- 
lands—Victorian and Edwardian, for 
~ <adiiaaaa survive in certain peo- 
p e.” 


Like some ponderous combination’ 


of Waugh and Wodehouse he pro- 
vides a lively gallery of dotty char- 
acters, choleric of temper and boiled 
of eye. Given such a cast, wild mis- 
adventures become only too probable. 

Three people, all of them outsiders, 
decide that Farbridge, despite an 
earlier council decision, will help cel- 
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ebrate the Festival of Britain. These 
three are Laura Casey, an outspoken 
stenographer; Theodore Jenks, a huge, 
gentle young man in from the East 
in obedience to a legacy; and Commo- 
dore Tribe, an elderly gentleman of 
fortune. How they overcome local 
apathy, run foul of politics, and sail 
just on the fair side of financial dis- 
aster, all make for a saga of humor 
and slapstick that seldom lags. 

The best things in the book are 
the passages which tick off titled 
scroungers for meals and drinks, and 
those which parody the plays of 
Christopher Fry, the poetry of Eliot, 
and high-brow literary criticism. Mr. 
Priestley is good-natured even in his 
parody, for he is out for fun, and he 
flings it around with a lavish hand. 


Candles for Therese. By I. A. R. Wylie. 
New York: Random House. $3.00: 
After the five men from Paris leave 

the village of Janrac, their mission ac- 
complished in a way they did not ex- 
pect, the priest speaks to a congrega- 
tion purged at last of the hatreds the 
war had brought. To extend “to the 
guilty their fraternal compassion and 
forgiveness” and not to pass judgment 
on motives, he reminds them, is the 
task, in charity, of civilized men. For 
in Janrac, a French village which had 
seen the last days of the war and the 
senseless “retaliation” of the enemy, 
hatreds and suspicions had been in- 
tense. Ten men of the village, hidden 
in a crypt of the church, had been be- 
trayed to the enemy. 

When Richard Clyde, an artist half- 
French, half-English, arrives at Janrac 
after the war, he has vengeance as 
part of his purpose. He finds the local 
Count suspected of the betrayal; the 
drunken genius of a village doctor 
half suspects’ himself. The artist sur- 
prises himself by falling in love with 
the peasant daughter of the innkeeper, 
a devout, even saintly girl who seems 
to have a religious vocation. 

Miss Wylie resolves the antagonisms 
and forces she sets in motion, with a 
satisfying vigor and clarity. Her novel 
reflects with fairness and sympathy 
(and a tribute to chastity rare in to- 
day’s novel) the Catholicism of its peo- 
ple and situations, which is not to 
say, though, that Catholicism perme- 
ates the book. 








Reck Wagram. By William Saroyan. 
New York: Doubleday & Co. $3.50. 
In one of the many italicized prose 

poems scattered throughout this book, 
the author writes: “We sat down and he 
talked two languages at once, one with 
words and the other without them and 
I understood both and neither, but it 
was no matter because I was thinking 
about other things anyway.” Here is 
a fair statement of the ambivalence 
and confusion which have increasing- 
ly stalked the dark images of Mr. 
Saroyan’s mind. The frantic pessi- 
mism that has long since overtaken 
him has been as marked before, but 
never so sustained. Rock Wagram, 
an’ angry book about death, evolves 
from the author’s bleakest vocabulary 
and from his conviction that the world 
is in fragments, and none of the pieces 
matter. 

Intermittently, there is a story. With 
maddening deliberateness Mr. Saroyan 
pieces the thing together, lurching 
from past to present and throwing off 
side remarks on life and love and 
truth and beauty. Rock Wagram is a 
sick, desperate parody of a book by 
William Saroyan, written by a man 
who is an emotional and intellectual 
bankrupt and who has nothing what- 
ever to say. 


The Loved and the Lost. By Morley 


Callaghan. New York: The Macmil- 


lan Co. $3.00. 

Mr. Morley Callaghan apparently 
decided to give himself the stiffest as- 
signment he could think of when he 
set about writing this intensely felt, 
but incompletely realized, novel. The 
focal character of his moral fable is a 
girl whose “gentle innocence was at- 
tracted perversely to violence.” Many 
another character in the book hugs to 
himself “a social conscience he was 
proud of,” but Peggy Sanderson alone 
follows that conscience to its logical 
and symbolical conclusion. The others 
make gestures toward understanding 
Montreal’s Negroes; she loves them and 
lives among them. 

For Jim McAlpine, ‘college profes- 
sor turned newspaper’ columnist, 
Peggy’s conduct poses a problem. Is 
she innocent or corrupt? He can never 
separate the terms of sexual jealousy 
from those of sociological scrutiny 
firmly enough to reach an answer. 
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Nor can Mr. Callaghan, who steps in 
with abrupt, brutal murder to end a 
dilemma which cannot be rounded off. 
The Loved and the Lost is an uneasy 
alliance between an extreme realism 
and a frantic symbolism, with the lat- 
ter increasingly taking over until both 
are distorted. 


A Little Night Music. By Mary Jane 
Ward. New York: Random House. 
$3.00. 

One member of the Chapin family, 
aristocrats in the loose sense of the 
‘erm which merely signifies inherited 
leisure and privilege, had met the 
threat of changing times and mount- 
ing taxes by a retreat into madness. 
She had, the protagonist reflects, “gone 
to a private moon.” For Elizabeth 
Chapin, aged forty and bleakly facing 
“Later Maturity,” the solutions availa- 
ble to her seemed scarcely less com- 
forting. Her life was a constant strug- 
gle to become “an individual rather 
than the daughter of individuals.” 

Elizabeth’s father, now dead, and 
her mother as well had erected a bar- 
rage of witty banter around Elizabeth 
which had kept off suitors. It had 
done more, for it was responsible for 
an atmosphere of sensibility, of minute 
self-observation and neurotic self-ex- 
amination which was the family talent. 
In short, a kind of home-spun exist- 
entialism. 

In a prose that more and more be- 
comes its own end instead of being 
content to remain an instrument, Miss 
Ward explores and exploits states of 
consciousness which range from irri- 
tated nervousness to downright in- 
sanity, but little comes of it all beyond 
the exposing of nerve ends of a group 
of sensitive, not intensely interesting, 
people. 


Candlemas Bay. By Ruth Moore. New 
York: William Morrow & Co. $3.00. 
“T don’t know just how far one man’s 

responsible for another one,” says a 

character in, this perceptive novel 

about Maine people, “but I’ve got an 
idea it’s farther than most folks think.” 

With this for the unobtrusive theme, 

Miss Moore shows her villagers in their 

relationships with one another, in 

their dealings with the summer folk, 
and in their unending lover’s quarrel 
with the sea. For some these are re- 
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lations which end in death in one form 
or another; for others they are the be- 
ginning of life. 

The action centers around the fam- 
ily of Guy Ellis, sullen descendant of 
a long seafaring line. After Guy’s boat 
runs aground on a ledge and he 
drowns (the author handles his death 
at sea and the activities of the search- 
ing party with remarkable authority), 
his wife Jen and their adolescent son 
Jeb face the debts and other problems 
left behind. They find solutions that 
seem a bit facile, and there is an air 
of contrived inevitability about the 
obvious plot and such hackneyed types 
as the courageous old grandfather and 
half-mad spinster aunt. But this slick- 
ness is redeemed by Miss Moore’s lyric 
celebration of the ordinary days and 
ways of life and by her gift for captur- 
ing common (sometimes a bit too com- 
mon) speech. 


The Broken Root. By Arturo Barea. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.50. 

Don Antolin “had reached a point 
where it seemed to him that he could 
not go on without deciding to which 
of the two worlds he belonged.” One 
world is England, where he would al- 
ways be an exotic, a rootless stranger; 
the other is today’s Spain. Don Anto- 
lin’s roots in Spain, of course, go deep, 
though he has been in exile since the 
republic’s fall. He returns to Spain 
under amnesty, to find his wife a 
crazed believer in spiritualism, His 
daughter hardened in a specious piety, 
one son a Communist, and the other a 
black marketeer and pimp. The fam- 
ily symbolizes, the author implies 
strongly, the condition of Spain today. 

Mr. Barea is already widely known 
for his non-fiction, and he brings the 
technique of the essayist and factual 
writer to this book. The episodic ac- 
tion, for example, is constantly inter- 
rupted by long summary passages. 
Frequently the characters accuse one 
another of not listening or being 
asleep, so crudely does the book move 
at times from one conversation to an- 
other. The action, whether it takes 
place in a brothel or Don Antolin’s 
home or in the cafés, has an extreme- 
ly stagy air. It is interesting to note 
that the protagonist is a liberal and a 
democrat, but not an atheist, for “the 
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Christian ideals of good and evil... 
survived in him, even when he de- 
spaired of the Church and its teach- 
ings.” The one priest in the story is 
portrayed with a certain sympathy. 


The Yellow Storm. By Lau Shaw. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $4.00. 
The institution of family life, with 

its close association of the generations 

and its practice of communal piety, 
has always been the cardinal rhark of 

Chinese life. Of this institution the 

author writes with pride and a be- 

coming affection. The past and very 
recent histories of China have their 
appropriate focus in the families of 
the seven compounds of the Peiping 
street called The Little Sheep Fold. 

Behind their walls the families lived 

in security, though dynasties might 

change. War could not frighten them, 
nor peace make them “unduly happy.” 

Then the Japanese come to Peiping. 
A Japanese civilian family is quartered 
in one of the compounds. The Chi- 
nese of The Little Sheep Fold fall out 
with one another; for some the com- 
ing of the enemy means a chance for 
betrayal and preferment, for others a 
quiet, seemingly meaningless heroism. 
Before the book is finished, an appall- 
ing number, traitor and patriot alike, 
have been slaughtered. 

Although this book is shot through 
with perceptions and values which 
Miss Lettie Rogers’ recent novel The 
Storm Cloud can only parody, Mr. 
Shaw’s book, like the earlier novel, 
gives off an atmosphere of pagan gloom 
and fatalism in which there is only 
a man-centered hope, and that a faint 
and threatened one. The tone is most- 
ly grim, even in its humor. 


Angel of Gaiety. By Joseph Hitrec. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 
Just twenty-five pages before the 

end of this book one learns that the 

heroine is, or was, a Catholic. The 
information is indirectly given. In the 
same fragmentary way, loosely linked 
episodes and abruptly conveyed states 
of mind follow one another. The au- 
thor’s purpose is, one gathers, to re- 
flect in style and treatment the shift- 
ing values and the chaos of the world 
he describes. That world is today’s 

India, where “tables are being turned 

on Anglo-India.” 
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Mr. Hitrec takes as convenient sym- 
bol for this reversal (not a brand-new 
revolution, after all, for Kipling was 
aware of it and used it) the relation- 
ship of a Eurasian woman with a Brit- 
ish businessman, assured in wealth 
and position. Stella, the half-caste, 
holds off her would-be lover with all 
the wiles of a Clarissa in the pages of 
an eighteenth-century novelist. There 
is a parallel loveless love story of a 
married English pair who hate each 
other and whose situation leads to an 
abortion, brutally described. Mr. Hit- 
rec’s view of the present status of 
Eastern and Western love may be in- 
ferred from the juxtaposition. A man- 
nered, weary, and finally pointless 
book. 


New York 22. By Ilka Chase. New 

York: Doubleday & Co. $3.00. 

The title of this fantastically per- 
verted view of human life refers to a 
postal district. It is the only genuine 
thing in the book, the only one which 


has even the slightest resemblance to 
reality. The rest is genteel, tittering 
pornography of a kind ultimately more 
baleful, in that it occasionally cloaks 
itself in respectability, than the open 
degradation paraded in the pages of 
Mr. James Jones. For all its bright 
talk and smart clothes and sunny, chic 
optimism—perhaps chiefly because of 
them——this is a thing of filth. 

The chief character is a career 
woman, reported to be doing some- 
thing in the magazine world. Her hus- 
band is a publisher’s editor; they have 
a daughter. The wife pursues her 
much younger lover to France. Her 
husband finds a. mistress, eventually 
establishes her in his wife’s apartment. 
The daughter is disturbed but game. 
She goes to France, and — doubtless 
you’ve guessed it—falls in love with 
her mother’s lover. A few more com- 
plications — father’s mistress comes 
down with an acute case of soap opera 
polio, for one—and this stinking 
mackerel of a book is done. 





Other New Books 


The Soviet Union: Background, Ide- 
ology, Reality. A Symposium. Edited 
by Waldemar Gurian. Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press. 
$3.50. 

This book includes the papers, re- 
vised for this volume, originally pre- 
sented February 7 and 8, 1950, to a 
Symposium at the University of Notre 
Dame, organized by the Committee on 
International Relations. 

Perhaps the book’s most important 
contribution is that its authors suc- 
ceeded in dispelling a number of 
myths entertained by many Americans 
about the Soviet Union. Professor 
Gurian’s essay, “The Development of 
the Soviet Regime From Lenin to 
Stalin,” shows that it is a fallacy to 
suppose that Stalin’s policies are a re- 
treat or even a deviation from those of 
Lenin. Gurian says “that what dis- 


tinguishes Stalin’s policies from those 
of Lenin is the fact that he started, 
after some hesitation, to apply inside 
the party the terror policies which 
Lenin applied mercilessly against 
everyone outside the party. Lenin 
would not do this, for he had not the 
necessary power.” 

In his paper on “The Historical 
Background of Soviet Thought Con- 
trol,” Professor Karpovich exposes the 
fallacy of considering “that the Com- 
munist dictatorship is a_ legitimate 
successor to Tsarist autocracy, the col- 
lective farm a modernized version of 
the traditional village commune, and 
the present-day Soviet expansion a 
mere continuation of the old Russian 
imperialism.” Karpovich believes these 
analogies are historically incorrect and 
politically misleading. This reviewer 
agrees with Professor Karpovich that 
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Soviet thought control had its origin” 


in the history of the Communist Party, 
revolutionary underground, and the 
political utilitarianism of certain small 
circles of Russian intellectuals of the 
nineteenth century. 

Professor Timasheff’s paper, “Re- 
ligion in Russia, 1941-1950,” contains 
a considerable amount of information 
about the relationship of the Soviet 
government to the Orthodox Church, 
as well as to other religious groups in 
the U.S.S.R. and behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. I feel that Professor Timasheff 
contradicts himself when in one part of 
his paper he says that “one must reach 
this conclusion: The Soviet State and 
the Russian Orthodox Church are not 
in the relationship of co-equal partner- 
ship, but in the relationship of domi- 
nance-submission”; and in another 
part that “the Russian Orthodox 
Church gained enormous advantages” 
from this “compromise.” If the church 
is dominated by an anti-Christian 
power which uses it as a tool for its 
evil purpose, how can the Professor 
justify himself in using the term com- 
promise (in the sense of mutual con- 
cessions). Aren’t these words mutu- 
ally exclusive? 

This reviewer cannot agree with 
Timasheff. Millions of Russians were 
shocked and repelled by the submis- 
sion of their church in the U.S.S.R. to 
the satanic system which they so 
abhor. 

Space permits only a mention of the 
other papers: Naum Jasny, “Results of 
the Soviet Five-Year Plans”; Philip E. 
Mosely, “Soviet Exploitation of Na- 
tional Conflicts in Eastern Europe”; 
Stephen Kertesz, “Methods of Soviet 
Penetration in Eastern Europe”; Vladi- 
mir Petrov, “Aims and Methods of 
Soviet Terrorism”; and Francis Dvor- 
nik, “Church and State in Central 
Europe.” These papers exhibit a high 
degree of scholarship, and contain a 
mine of facts about their subject mat- 
ter. Nikita D. RoopKowsky. 


Florence Nightingale. 
*Woodham-Smith. New York: Mc- 

Graw-Hill Co. $4.50. 

The historical figure of Florence 
Nightingale has been buried in legend. 
In this, her first published biography, 
Mrs. Woodham-Smith has removed the 
cobwebs and has revealed a warm- 


By Mrs. Cecil 
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blooded woman whose whole career 
was a fierce and turbulent battle 
against political intrigue or apathy. 
The author shows a mastery of mate- 
rial, an analytic perception of char- 
acter and a story-telling talent that 
rank her with the best of modern 
biographers. The Manchester Guardian 
critic remarks very aptly that one 
reads the whole of this 366-page work 
“in a trance of attention.’”’. 

The triumphs of this implacable, 
dynamic angel of mercy were innu- 
merable. The filth at Scutari during 
the Crimean War against Russia was 
unspeakable: in six months 70 per cent 
of eight British regiments died of dis- 
ease. Florence Nightingale, greatly be- 
loved by the common soldiers, had to 
blast every inch of her way through 
bureaucratic red tape, backstairs chi- 
canery, petty religious quarrels and 
personal jealousies. Nevertheless she 
succeeded in radically and miracu- 
lously transforming the entire concept 
of hospital administration, the repu- 
tation of the British soldier and the 
social status of the hospital nurse. 

She had to bully her way because of 
excessive protocol or brutal opposi= 
tion such as that of Sir John Hall, and 
even resorted to intimidating or goad- 
ing her best friends. She bore down 
so heavily on Sidney Herbert of the 
War Department, her stanchest sup- 
porter, that she helped to drive him 
to his death. She flew into tantrums 
with her dear Aunt Mai for returning 
home; she badgered and berated the 
faithful Dr. Sutherland for doing too 
little. A ruthless idealist, dedicated to 
the relief of suffering humanity, she 
was not always tender to individuals. 

Yet she was a God-intoxicated wom- 
an. Several writers have drawn a 
parallel between her and Teresa of 
Avila: both- were mystics and also 
hard-headed and practical adminis- 
trators. When only sixteen, Florence 
had a divine “call” and the “voices 
spoke to her four different times dur- 
ing her life.” 

At one period she almost became a 
Catholic. “Why cannot I enter the 


Catholic Church at once,” she asked, 
“as the best form of truth I have ever 
known....” She was a good friend of 
Cardinal Manning and especially of 
Reverend Mother Bermondsey who 
But there were 


helped her at Scutari. 
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other Catholics, some of them nuns, 
who were flies in the ointment. 

Who knows the inner barriers 
erected by the prejudices and the 
suasions of her environment? Perhaps 
these barriers kept her in good faith 
but in invincible ignorance of the 
True Church: only God knows her 
destiny. But I like to think that Flor- 
ence Nightingale and St. Vincent de 
Paul and perhaps St. Camillus de Lel- 
lis up there in the heavenly mansions 
this very minute are talking shop. 

JoHN B. SHEERIN. 


Newman’s University, Idea and Reality. 
By Fergal McGrath, S.J. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $7.00. 
When Newman’s plan to have Eng- 

lish Catholic youth attend Oxford 

and Cambridge under proper safe- 
guards was rejected by Manning and 
disapproved by Rome, his hopes 
turned to Ireland where Archbishop 

(later Cardinal) Cullen of Armagh 

had invited him to establish a Catho- 

lic university. Newman’s unhappy part 
in the new venture, finally abandoned 
as hopeless, has been told before—by 

Wilfrid Ward in his classical biog- 

raphy which quotes generously from 

Newman’s own notes, by W. F. 

Stockley, and by others; but never so 

completely as by the present author 

who has delved into a mass of hither- 
to unpublished material. He has gone 
over the correspondence of Newman’s 
successor, Dr. Woodlock, which was 
missing for half a century; the dioce- 
san archives of Dublin, Tuam, and 
Kerry; various State papers; the min- 
utes of the National Education Board; 
the archives of Maynooth College; 
and, most important of all, the ar- 
chives of the Birmingham Oratory 
which contain an enormous collection 
of diaries, letters and transcripts. 
Hitherto the impression has pre- 
vailed that the failure of the University 
resulted almost exclusively from Cul- 
len’s rejection of Newman’s plans, from 
Cullen’s carelessness about “working 
through channels,” from the inter- 
ference of Archbishop MacHale and 
from the complications caused by the 
apathy and the feuds of the Irish 
bishops. Weighing the elements which 
contributed to the disaster and the 
reasons why attention was not given 
to those elements, the author makes a 
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‘distinction between the motives of 


Newman’s withdrawal and the causes 
of the University’s collapse. He holds 
that because of Newman’s sense of vo- 
cation to England he would inevitably 
have left the University as soon as it 
became evident that it would not 
serve the educational needs of English 
Catholics. 

Father McGrath holds, too, that over- 
emphasis has been placed on the oppo- 
sition of the Irish clergy; and he finds 
surprisingly little evidence to bear out 
the charge that Cullen had no true 
idea of the nature of a university. He 
maintains, moreover, that MacHale’s 
actual influence in the project was 
negligible. On the other hand he does 
concede that Newman encountered 
stiff resistance and suffered “undeni- 
able lack of courtesy from Dr. Cullen 
and Dr. McHale.” He adds that 
when, to avoid _ inter-hierarchical 
clashes, the Holy See transferred the 
supreme power to the four arch- 
bishops, this move “had the unfortu- 
nate result of concentrating control 
almost. entirely in Dr. Cullen.” 

When all is summed up, the author 
feels that Cullen’s influence militated 
gravely against the success of the 
University, but that the net result of 
Newman’s work in Dublin was to lend 
a weight and dignity to the struggle 
for Irish university education which 
it otherwise never would have had. 
Out of that work, too, came the in- 
spiration for Newman’s Idea of a 
University, “the inspiring effort of a 
great mind to establish a perfect syn- 
thesis of the puzzling pattern of hu- 
man existence.” JosEPH McSor ey. 


A King’s Story: Memoirs of the Duke of 
Windsor. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $4.50. 

I well remember in 1935, when I 
was still a boy in short pants, nearly 
falling off a steel girder which I had 
climbed in an effort to see the Prince 
of Wales pass by when he came to visit 
our town. Edward was popular with 
the young and old; with the rich and 
poor. When his venerable father 
died, the people were proud of their 
newly proclaimed king. After reign- 
ing for eleven months as the un- 
crowned Edward VIII, he became the 
unwanted Duke of Windsor. 

Edward’s story is a tragic one, even 
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though there is much humor in it. To 
my mind he stands out as the most 
tragic figure. The ancient powers of 
the kings of England have been re- 
duced to “the right to be consulted, 
the right to encourage, the right to 
warn,” and the extent to which these 
can be used depends, within certain 
limits, on the king’s personality and 
experience. Edward VIII had the op- 
portunity to make the most of this 
formula, but he didn’t want to do it 
without the divorced Mrs. Wallis War- 
field Simpson as his consort. 

In his book the Duke of Windsor 
gives the impression that he wishes 
the present day British monarch had 
the same powers as those of old. Per- 
haps he could then have chopped off 
Baldwin’s head, and reduced the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the sta- 
tus of a country parson. Only in the 
sections dealing with the abdication, 
did I find any sign of bitterness, and 
perhaps the Duke could be excused 
for this. He obviously regrets that the 
people did not stand by him in the 
crisis, but then, from an English point 
of view, he should have stood by the 
people. One lesson to be learned 
from reading A King’s Story is that 
the British Monarchy stands today 
stronger than ever in the affections of 
the people. 

Americans are always attracted to 
gossip about the British royal family. 
There is plenty of it here and it.makes 
delightful reading. The Duke defends 
his conduct in relation to Mrs. Simp- 
son, and gives some interesting back- 
ground material of the political and 
religious intrigue which stalled a mor- 
ganatic marriage. An added attrac- 
tion in the book are the well chosen 
illustrations. GERARD E, SHERRY. 


Fatima or World Suicide. By Rt. Rev. 
William C. McGrath, P.A. Scarboro 
Bluffs, Ontario, Canada: The Scar- 
boro Foreign Mission Society. $1.00. 
Under the direction of Monsignor 

McGrath the statue of the Pilgrim 

Virgin has toured the greater part of 

the United States and Canada. His 

devotion to Our. Lady of Fatima 
breaks through the text of this little 
volume in fiery, disturbing prose. It 
will disquiet the most apathetic. 

The story of the historical events 
at Fatima has been told many times 
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but Monsignor McGrath’s thoughtful 
introductory material about the fright- 
ful spiritual state of our contempo- 
rary world casts a grim, foreboding 
light on the Fatima happenings. For 
the revelations of Mary at that time 
were not mere exhibitionism; they 
were an extraordinary message for a 
very ungodly age. 

Monsignor McGrath in his discus- 
sion of “Crime in America” writes up 
avery heavy indictment and yet it 
is but a portent of the findings of the 
Kefauver Committee. It is frightening 
to read his statement of personal opin- 
ion: “My own personal feeling, even 
while I hope 1 may be wrong, is that 
the crimes of America have long since 
equalled in depravity and far sur- 
passed in number the crimés of Sodom 
and Gomorrah and that they are now 
so great as to render divine chastise- 
ment inevitable.” 

However, he cautions us against dis- 
couragement or defeatism and re- 
minds the faithful that for them there 
is still time to set their lives in order. 
This little volume should make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the spiritual 
and moral improvement of the Ameri- 
can people. That is the burden of a 
very pungent Foreword by Father 
Gillis. JOHN B. SHEERIN. 


Surrender to the Spirit. By Eileen 
Surles, R.C. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. $3.00. 

This is a full length portrait drawn 
with loving care of Mother Thérése 
Couderc, Foundress of the Society of 
Our Lady of the Retreat in the Cen- 
acle. The recent announcement from 
Rome that her beatification will take 
place on June 17th makes its publica- 
tion of timely interest. 

Mother Thérése Couderc was an 
extraordinary woman. Born in 1805 
in a small mountain village in the 
south of France she came of parents 


strong in faith and fortitude. At 


twenty, she joined a Teaching-Sister- 
hood organized by the heroic mis- 
sionary, Father Etienne Terme. At 
twenty-three she found herself Su- 
perior of the house at La Louvesc 
which Father Terme had built to 
shelter the women pilgrims who came 
to the Shrine of St. John Francis 
Regis. Soon it became evident to 
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to sustain the religious life of the little 
community in the noise and confu- 
sion of the world, brought in by the 
visitors. Acting on her advice, Father 
Terme directed that all who came 
should stay more than one night and 
should occupy themselves with a 
triduum or a novena,. Mother Thérése’s 
plan succeeded: the noise ceased. 
With prayer came silence. The first 
Retreat soon followed and so the So- 
ciety of Our Lady of the Retreat in 
the Cenacle came into being. The next 
ten years saw it firmly established and 
preparing to expand. 

Mother Thérése was thirty-three 
when, due to a decision of authority 
it is difficult to justify, she was de- 
posed as Superior and deprived of 
her title of Foundress. Less than two 
years later she was assigned to man- 
ual work in the kitchen and the gar- 
den. There, except for brief inter- 
ludes, she worked for years with 
unalterable sweetness and _ serenity. 


For her, “God planned events.” That, 
was enough. She lived to be eighty 
and died on September 26, 1878, hay- 
ing spent the greater part of her life in 
obscurity, unnoticed, almost forgotten. 

Out of her silence and her suffer- 
ing, out of her complete self-surrender 
to the Divine Will, the Society of Our 
Lady of the Retreat in the Cenacle has 
been enabled to make its inestimable 
contribution to the deepening and 
strengthening of the spiritual life of 
countless souls in many countries 
across the world from Madagascar in 
the East to the latest foundation in 
New Zealand. 

Combining careful scholarship with 
skillful story-telling Mother Surles has 
worked the documentation into the 
text itself and used the letters of 
Mother Thérése with discriminating 
intelligence. A brief description of 
the historical background and a bib- 
liography round out her attractive 
book. JuLIA DEELY. 
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